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Week Ending Friday, April 4, 1997 


The President’s Radio Address 
March 29, 1997 


Good morning. Spring is a season of re- 
newal, not just of the world around us but 
of the ideals inside us, those that bind us 
together as a people. Millions of families will 
come together to celebrate Easter this week- 
end and Passover in the coming weeks, to 
reaffirm their faith in God and their commit- 
ment to our sacred values. 

And in this season of renewal, I ask all 
Americans to reaffirm their commitment to 
this central ideal, that we are many people 
but one nation, bound together by shared 
values, rooted in the essential dignity and 
meaning of every American’s life and liberty. 
That is the root of the American idea of a 
community of equal, free, responsible citi- 
zens and the American dream to build the 
best possible future for our children. 

The divide of race has been America’s con- 
stant curse in pursuit of our ideals. The strug- 
gle to overcome it has been a defining part 
of our history. Racial and ethnic differences 
continue to divide and bedevil millions 
around the world. And as we become an ever 
more pluralistic society with people from 
every racial and ethnic group calling America 
home, our own future depends upon laying 
down the bitter fruits of hatred and lifting 
up the rich texture of our diversity and our 
common humanity. 

We're not there yet, as we often see in 
the tragic stories in the news. Just last week 
in Chicago, a 13-year-old boy, riding his bike 
home from a basketball game, was brutally 
attacked and almost beaten to death, appar- 
ently for no other reason but the color of 
his skin. Lenard Clark is black; the young 
men accused of attacking him are white. This 
weekend, I hope all Americans join Hillary 
and me in a prayer for Lenard and his family. 

There is never an excuse for violence 
against innocent citizens. But this kind of sav- 
age, senseless assault, driven by nothing but 


hate, strikes at the very heart of America’s 
ideals and threatens the promise of our fu- 
ture, no matter which racial or ethnic identity 
of the attackers or the victims. We must stand 
together as a nation against all crimes of hate 
and say they are wrong. We must condemn 
hate crimes whenever they happen. We must 
commit ourselves to prevent them from hap- 
pening again. And we must sow the seeds 
of harmony and respect among our people. 

And let’s be honest with ourselves: racism 
in America is not confined to acts of physical 
violence. Every day, African-Americans and 
other minorities are forced to endure quiet 
acts of racism, bigoted remarks, housing and 
job discrimination. Even many people who 
think they are not being racist, still hold to 
negative stereotypes and sometimes act on 
them. These acts may not harm the body, 
but when a mother and her child go to the 
grocery store and are followed around by a 
suspicious clerk, it does violence to their 
souls. We must stand against such quiet ha- 
tred just as surely as we condemn acts of 
physical violence, like those against Lenard 
Clark. 

At the same time, black Americans must 
not look at the faces of Lenard Clark’s 
attackers and see the face of white America. 
The acts of a few people must never become 
an excuse for blanket condemnation, for big- 
otry begins with stereotyping, stereotyping 
blacks and whites, Jews and Arabs, Hispanics 
and Native Americans, Asians, immigrants in 
general. It is all too common today, but it 
is still wrong. 

In Chicago, we see leaders of different 
races and political philosophies coming to- 
gether to decry the crime against Lenard 
Clark. That is good, and it is reason for hope. 

The holidays of this season teach us that 
hope can spring forth from the darkest of 
times. Those of us who are Christians cele- 
brate a risen God who died a painful, very 
human death to redeem the souls of all 
humanity without regard to race or station. 
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So as families come together to celebrate 
Easter and Passover, as parents reunite with 
their children, their brothers and sisters, and 
friends with each other, let us all take time 
to search our souls. Let us find the strength 
to reach across the lines that divide us on 
the surface and touch the common spirit that 
resides in every human heart. 

And let us also remember there are some 
Americans who feel isolated from all of the 
rest of us in other ways, sometimes with truly 
tragic consequences like the events just out- 
side San Diego, which have so stunned us 
all this week. Our prayers are with their fami- 
lies as well. 

In this season of reflection, we must find 
kinship in our common humanity. In this sea- 
son of renewal, we must renew our pledge 
to make America one nation under God. In 
this season of redemption, we must all rise 
up above our differences to walk forward to- 
gether on common ground, toward common 
dreams. 

Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 11:50 a.m. 
on March 28 in the Roosevelt Room at the White 
House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on March 29. 


Remarks at the White House Easter 
Egg Roll 
March 31, 1997 


Good morning. Let me say, first of all, it’s 
getting warmer. [Laughter] And I want to 
thank all the sponsors who make this possible 
this year and the more than 500 volunteers. 
A lot of them worked here all weekend. | 
went down and visited with them. Let’s give 
them all a big hand. [Applause] Thank you 
very much. 

This is the 119th year we’ve had the White 
House Easter egg roll, and every year it gets 
a little better, I think, and a little different. 
We've worked hard to make this a good time 
not only for children but for their parents 
and family members, so that we could have 
fun together and we could learn together. 

There is a Learn Big Things tent, which 
I hope you'll all visit. For many of the young 
poopie, it will give them a first chance to 
og 


on to the Internet or even to visit our 


White House homepage. There is a Learning 
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Adventures tent where children can learn to 
use CD-ROM's and learn about things like 
nutrition. Then there is the opportunity to 
do Easter egg painting and to listen to story- 
telling. 

And I want to thank all the people who 
have been willing to be part of this, especially 
one of our special guests today who is down 
here with us along with two of her four chil- 
dren, Dr. Quinn, Medicine Woman, Jane 
Seymour. Thank you, Jane, for coming. 
We're glad to have you here. 

And now, are they ready over there at the 
Easter egg roll? Are you all ready? Now, you 
can’t start until I blow the whistle. On your 
mark—are you ready? Come on, line up. 
Shape up here. One of us needs to be able 
to run. [Laughter] On your mark, get set, 
go. 

[At this point, the President blew the whistle 
to start the egg roll. | 


Thank you, and God bless you. Happy 
Easter. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:20 a.m. from 
the South Portico Balcony at the White House. 
In his remarks, he referred to actress Jane Sey- 
mour. 


Remarks on Action To Protect 
Pension Programs 


March 31, 1997 


Thank you very much, Marian Jones, for 
that fine introduction. Acting Secretary 
Metzler, Secretary Daley, thank you for your 
good work at the Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation. 

I'd like to welcome Congressman Pomeroy 
and former Congressman Jake Pickle, from 
Texas, who had so much to do with the suc- 
cess of our administration’s endeavors in this 
area; AFL-CIO President John Sweeney; the 
Acting Director of the Pension Benefit Guar- 
anty Corporation, John Seal; Olena Berg, 
from the Department of Labor. And Id also 
like to thank all the other members of the 
Department of Labor who are here today for 
the work that you have done in this and in 
so many other areas. And I'd like to acknowl- 
edge that we have two Department of Labor 
alumni, at least two, at least—maybe three— 
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working in the White House; Ann Lewis and 
Maria Echaveste have just come there, and 
we’re thankful for that. 

Since we're having the annual Easter egg 
roll at the White House today, I didn’t know 
if anyone would be here when I showed up— 
(laughter|—but I do appreciate your coming. 

As Cynthia Metzler has said, the Depart- 
ment of Labor has done a remarkable job 
in the last 4 years in advocating for the inter- 
ests of working people and their families and 
their future. I am confident that Secretary- 
designate Alexis Herman and her future 
Deputy, Kitty Higgins, both of whom have 
strong roots at the Department of Labor, will 
build on that record when they're confirmed. 

We know that one of our biggest chal- 
lenges moving into the 21st century is to help 
people to build strong work lives and strong 
family lives and to do that in a time when 
the labor force is evermore dynamic. One of 
the critical elements of the success of that 
endeavor must be to make sure that the pen- 
sion dollars Americans work so hard to build 
throughout their working lives are there 
when they need them. 

First of all, we have to have a strong econ- 
omy. With 4 years of growth, we have done 
that. A strategy of investing in our people, 
reducing the deficit, and expanding trade is 
working. Our country has produced more 
than 11.7 million new jobs. Unemployment 
is low. Wages are beginning to rise, and you 
see it in so many other ways. That’s having 
a helpful impact on our efforts to reduce the 
welfare rolls, down by over a 2.25 million, 
the largest drop in American history. It’s very 
helpful in the efforts that law enforcement 
community leaders have undertaken to re- 
duce crime, which has been going down sev- 
eral years in a row now. 

There is a new spirit of community and 
possibility in this country, but it all begins 
with giving people the ability to succeed at 
home as parents and in the workplace. That’s 
why things like the family and medical leave 
law, the minimum wage law, the passage of 
the Kennedy-Kassebaum health reform bill 
were so important and why we have to do 
more of that. 

Last year, especially, I am proud of the 
work we did to raise the minimum wage and 
to put in place new measures to expand pen- 
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sion coverage, to increase pension portability, 
to protect workers’ pensions. We made it 
easier for small businesses to offer pension 
plans by creating a new small business 401(k) 
plan. We made it possible for more Ameri- 
cans to keep their pensions when they 
changed jobs without having to wait before 
they can start saving at their new jobs. 

And you and I know that when it comes 
to securing the benefits of pensions, no orga- 
nization has done more than the Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corporation, the agency 
that guarantees traditional pension plans. 

Just before I came here today, I read an 
article which appeared in one of our major 
newspapers in December of 1992, chron- 
icling the dire straits of the Pension Benefit 
Guaranty Corporation, talking about what a 
great financial crisis it had. When I took of- 
fice, it was facing a $3 billion deficit. Millions 
of Americans’ pensions were in jeopardy. Lit- 
erally millions and millions of Americans’ 
pensions were in jeopardy. 

Thanks to the actions of the last 4 years, 
the Corporation has made a remarkable re- 
covery. The passage of the retirement protec- 
tion act of 1994, legislation we all worked 
so hard for, helped to make retirement more 
secure, literally for 40 million Americans. 
Today I am pleased to announce that the 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation has 
gone for the first time in its 22-year history 
from being in the red to being in the black. 
It has the first surplus ever—that’s what this 
chart means—last year. So you can see from 
1976 to the dropping point in 92 and °93, 
look what’s been done in just 4 short years. 
To every single one of you who’s been in- 
volved in that, you should be very, very 
proud. 

Let me say, when I look at that chart it 
is a bittersweet experience for me, because 
a great deal of the credit for turning the Pen- 
sion Benefit Guaranty Corporation around 
goes to my friend, the late Marty Slate. Hil- 
lary and I first met him—well, she knew him 
before—but I first met him when we were 
in Yale law school together. He spent almost 
his whole life working to make sure that our 
laws were fair and applied justly. We saw him 
put that commitment on the line time after 
time, as a freedom rider in the South, as a 
visionary creating a scholarship program for 
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minority lawyers at the IRS, as a dear friend 
in so many ways. Marty Slate was the quin- 
tessential public servant. I’m proud that I ap- 
pointed him to direct the Pension Benefit 
Guaranty Corporation in its hour of crisis and 
need. It’s one of the best decisions that I 
have made as President. Thanks to him, mil- 
lions of workers like Marian here can sleep 
better at night knowing their pensions are 
safe and secure. I really wanted to have a 
chance to say that one more time in public, 
and I'd like to thank Marty’s wife, Cookie, 
for being here today. Thank you, and God 
bless you. 

We have made great strides in protecting 
the pensions of a growing number of workers 
who are now saving for their own retirement 
in 401(k) plans. While the vast majority of 
those plans are safe, we've stepped up our 
enforcement against employers who spend or 
borrow their employees’ pension contribu- 
tions. In just 2 years, the pension and welfare 
benefits administration 401(k) enforcement 
project has recovered over $20 million for 
more than 40,000 employees. 

New rules we've put in place for faster de- 
posit of 401(k) contributions will result in in- 
creased earnings—listen to this—increased 
earnings just by faster deposit, averaging $70 
million a year over the next 10 years to sta- 
bilize the pension plans and benefit the work- 
ers who are saving. 

But we have to do more. We're going back 
to Congress this year with a proposal that 
didn’t quite make it into law last year, re- 
forms that will ensure that our pensions are 
audited thoroughly. The audit reform pro- 
posal will do three things. First, it will ad- 
dress the fact that, today, more than $950 
billion in pension plans assets are not mean- 
ingfully audited, leaving more than 22 million 
workers in the dark about the health of their 
pensions. Our proposal closes the loophole 
that permits these cursory audits. Second, it 
will require prompt reporting if criminal acts 
are discovered during an audit. And third, 
it will assure that only qualified professionals 
conduct audits of ERISA plans. I urge Con- 
gress to pass the audit reform this year so 
that our workers can have the peace of mind 
they deserve. 

Finally, we are putting more power for 
protecting pensions in the hands of employ- 
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ees themselves. Today the Labor Depart- 
ment is activating a toll-free pension hotline 
that workers can call to get publications 
about their rights and to help them identify 
the early warning signs of pension problems. 
The toll-free nuasher is 1-800-998-7542. I 
love to do this. [Laughter] That’s 1800— 
(laughter|—998-7542. 

All the steps we announced today—getting 
the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation in 
the black, fighting for audit reform, and giv- 
ing employees better tools to protect their 
pensions—are part of our overall commit- 
ment to achieving basic retirement security 
for America’s working families. Our people 
deserve to know that if they work hard 
throughout their lives, the money they work 
for and that they saved is not being squan- 
dered or left unprotected. 

Thomas Jefferson once said, “In matters 
of style, swim with the current. In matters 
of principle, stand like a rock.” Today we af- 
firm our common commitment to stand like 
a rock for our working families and their right 
to a secure retirement they have saved for, 
paid for, and earned. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:54 p.m. in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. In his 
remarks he referred to Marian Jones, president, 
glass workers union, Salem, NJ; and Acting Sec- 
retary of Labor Cynthia Metzler. 


Statement on the Nomination of 
General Wesley K. Clark To Be 
Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe 

March 31, 1997 


I am pleased to announce that I have nom- 
inated General Wesley K. Clark, United 
States Army, to succeed General George A. 
Joulwan as Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe. This nomination is subject to the ap- 
proval of the North Atlantic Council. I also 
intend to send forward to Congress General 
Clark’s nomination to serve as Commander 
in Chief, United States European Command. 

General Clark has had a fn and distin- 


guished career spanning three decades, with 
significant policy and diplomatic experience 


as well as impeccable credentials as a military 
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commander. He has vast experience in ar- 
mored and mechanized forces, including a 
combat tour in Vietnam, service in two ar- 
mored units in Germany, and command of 
the lst Cavalry Division. This experience is 
enhanced by his tours at the Army’s National 
Training Center, and the Army Training and 
Doctrine Command, all of which focused on 
training and preparing the Army for the fu- 
ture. Additionally, while assigned to the Joint 
Staff as the Director for Strategic Plans and 
Policy, he served as the senior military mem- 
ber of the U.S. negotiating team that crafted 
the 1995 Dayton peace accords, which ended 
the fighting in Bosnia. In these pean. as 
well as in his current role as Commander in 
Chief of the U.S. Southern Command, Pan- 
ama, he has demonstrated both the military 
expertise and political acumen needed to fill 
one of our most important security postings. 

General Clark will assume the post of Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe at a time 
when NATO is demonstrating its important 
role in European security by helping bring 
security and stability to the people of Bosnia 
as well as during a time of profound adapta- 
tion within the Alliance as NATO contributes 
to building a secure and undivided Europe. 
NATO’s ongoing adaptation includes further 
streamlining of the NATO military command 
structure, the establishment of a European 
security and defense identity (ESDI) within 
the Alliance, the integration of new NATO 
members and, we expect, the development 
of a strong NATO-Russian partnership. I 
look forward to General Clark’s continuing 
the work of General Joulwan as SACEUR 
takes on the challenge of guiding NATO mili- 
tary forces through this important period of 
transition and the completion of the work of 
NATO’s Stabilization Force (SFOR) in 
Bosnia. I have the utmost trust and con- 
fidence in his ability to do so. 


Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
King Hussein I of Jordan and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

April 1, 1997 


The President. Let me say, it’s always an 
honor to have His Majesty King Hussein 
back in the White House. I believe this is 
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our 15th meeting since I became President. 
I want to have the chance to thank him for 
his continuing devotion to peace, the particu- 
larly courageous trip he recently took to Is- 
rael. And I want to discuss with him what 
our next steps are. 

I think it’s clear that we would not have 
gotten the agreement in Hebron had it not 
been for his leadership, and his leadership 
is essential as we go forward. So this is a 
difficult time for the peace process, and we 
have a lot to talk about. We also have a lot 
to talk about in terms of the relationships 
between the United States and Jordan, and 
I’m looking forward to that. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, I think you would agree 
that 

Q. Mr. President 

The President. One at a time, one at a 
time. 

Q. I think that you would agree that the 
establishment of the—or attempt to establish 
a settlement in East Jerusalem, with soldiers 
and bulldozers, is the real cause of violence, 
in contradiction to the Oslo agreements. So 
what are you going to do to restore that faith, 
that confidence in the agreements? 

The President. Well, that’s what we're 
going to discuss here today, and we'll have 
a 











Q. I mean, this is not—I think you’d agree 
it wasn’t 

The President. As you know, I just sent 
Dennis Ross out to the region. We've just— 
we've had two meetings, one yesterday—an 
extended meeting yesterday and an extended 
meeting this morning about it. What I think 
we have to do is to restore the environment 
of security and of confidence so we can go 
forward with the negotiating process. And 
we've got some ideas about it, but I want 
to talk to the King about it first. 

And you may be sure we're working on 
it. It’s an urgent thing for me and for the 
whole peace process. 

Q. Mr. President, there was an incident 
in Gaza today, and the U.S. line—I don’t 
mean that in an unfavorable way—last week 
was that you needed a clear signal from Yas- 
ser Arafat that he disapproves of violence, 
terrorism as an instrument. Did you get that 
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clear signal? Because there has been no pub- 
lic statement. 

The President. He’s made several moves 
in the last few days which are encouraging 
in that regard. But let me say that unambig- 
uously a precondition of going forward is a 
commitment to zero tolerance for terrorism, 
for making the best effort. 

All the parties have acknowledged that no 
one can promise that there will never be a 
violent incident, that you could control every 
last thing that every person does. But there 
has to be an attitude of zero tolerance, a de- 
termination to do all that can reasonably be 
done to maintain the peace so that then ne- 
gotiated progress can be made. And that’s 
what the United States expects, and that’s 
what we will continue to press for. 

Q. Do you think the Palestinians have no 
right to defend their land? 

The President. | think that the subjects 
that are clearly identified as to be negotiated 
in the final status should be negotiated in 
that way. And I’ve made that clear whether 
any side likes it or not. But I don’t believe 
there is an excuse for terrorism in any case. 
I believe terrorism is always wrong. 

Q. Can we ask the King a question? Sir, 
Your Majesty, what more do you think the 
United States can do to try to get the peace 
process back on track? 

King Hussein. | think the United States 
has taken the lead over many years, and I've 
had the privilege of working with the Presi- 
dent for the establishment of peace, not only 
between Jordan and Israel but a comprehen- 
sive peace in the region. And I hope to have 
the chance to discuss with the President what 
further steps all of us can take 

Q. Would you like to see the Secretary 
of State go to the region? Do you think that 
would help at this point? 

King Hussein. | suppose at some point 
in the future at an appropriate moment that, 
sure, the Secretary of State could probably 
visit the area, and she’d be most welcome. 

Q. [Inaudible|—to support Israel as it 
seeks peace? Is it time to ask Israel to do 
certain gestures or to support them or to 
press them to make issues? 

Q. Are you sending Albright to the Middle 
East? 
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The President. At the right time. I cer- 
tainly want her to go, but I want it to be 
part of a clear strategy designed to produce 
progress. And I will make the decision in 
consultation with—obviously with Secretary 
Albright and my entire team but also with 
King Hussein and our other friends in the 
region. We want it to—I couldn't say it better 
than His Majesty did, that we want it to be 
a trip that will actually be part of a strategy 
designed to move the process forward. 


Thank you. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


Q. The Jordanian press would like to share 
with you our wishes for a speedy recovery. 

The President. Oh, thank you so much. 
Well, it’s just an unfortunate accident, but 
I’m making good progress. 

Let me make a statement first, if I might. 
I believe this is my 15th visit with His Maj- 
esty, King Hussein, and I welcome him back 
to the White House. I am eager to have this 
opportunity to discuss the peace process, as 
well as issues relating to our bilateral rela- 
tions. And I cannot express how much I con- 
tinue to admire the role he has played and 
the courage he has displayed consistently, in 
very personal terms, including after the un- 
fortunate incident recently along the border 
and his trip to Israel. 

I do not believe we can have a comprehen- 
sive peace in the Middle East without the 
powerful influence of King Hussein. The 
United States believes that we have more to 
do now. We've been talking about some 
other steps we could take, and that’s what 
I want to visit with the King about. So I’m 
looking forward to it. 

Q. Mr. President, you just mentioned the 
role that His Majesty has played, and he has 
invested all of his personal credibility and 
prestige to bring the parties together and res- 
cue the peace process. But recently, the U.S. 
veto of two U.N. resolutions on settlement 
was seen by many Arab countries as a depar- 
ture from long-standing policy. What are you, 
Mr. President, willing to do to change that 
image and to help His Majesty put the peace 
process back on track without seeing any 
more of the violence we've seen in the past 
few weeks? 
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The President. Well, first of all, let me 
say that the vetoes did not evidence support 
in the United States for the decision for the 
building to go forward at Har Homa. And 
I made that clear at the time. We were very 
clear about our position on that. 

We vetoed the resolutions for two reasons. 
One is, we don’t think that they're very help- 
ful to the peace process. And second is, there 
were other—there was language in both res- 
olutions which we believe prejudiced the 
final status negotiations against the Israelis 
in the same way that we favor—we felt that 
some of the actions prejudiced final status 
negotiations in their favor. We don’t want to 
do either one. 

What we want to do is to see these final 
status issues, as envisioned by the Oslo agree- 
ment, actually and honestly negotiated with- 
out prejudice. I think that is the clear thing 
that I want to drive home here. 

And I want to discuss with His Majesty 
what are the next steps we can do. How can 
we create a sense of both security and con- 
fidence in the Middle East, that is, that the 
Israelis will believe there is a commitment 
on the part of the Palestinians to security and 
the Palestinians will have confidence that the 
Israelis will not attempt to prejudge the is- 
sues that should be negotiated in good faith 
between them? And we have some ideas. 
We'll be discussing them. And perhaps to- 
gether we can get this peace process back 
on track. We'll do our best. 

Q. Mr. President, how do you envisage— 
cooperation and support Jordan in your sec- 
ond term, please? 

The President. Well, I'd like to do more. 
I think that Jordan has done as much to keep 
the Middle East peace process alive and 
moving forward as any nation, without 
much—frankly, without much assistance 
from the outside for doing it. And I believe 
that we should do more, and that’s another 
thing I want to discuss with His Majesty, 
what other steps we can take and how we 
might go about getting that done. But I think 
that’s something that ought to be a part of 
our private discussions until I have more to 
say on it. 
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Iraq 


Q. Is the Iraqi situation going to be one 
of the issues discussed with His Majesty? 
And what can be done to alleviate the Iraqi 
suffering, of the Iraqi people? 

The President. Well, the reason we sup- 
ported the U.N. Resolution 986 is so that 
the oil could be sold to alleviate the suffering 
of the Iraqi people. So Saddam Hussein can 
use that money now to alleviate that suffer- 
ing. And we certainly hope that he will. 
That’s why we supported the United Nations 
resolution all along. So I think that’s the first 
time that needs to be said. 

However, from my point of view, we still 
see no evidence that he has changed his fun- 
damental attitude toward his neighbors or his 
fundamental way of operating. And so I still 
believe that our position is right on that. But 
we supported 986 in the hope that the suffer- 
ing of the Iraqi people, and especially chil- 
dren, could be alleviated by that income 
coming in for that purpose. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Your Majesty, how could Jordan and 
the United States of America work together 
to advance the peace process and build con- 
fidence again between the Arab partners and 
Israelis? 

King Hussein. | believe that we are work- 
ing together. We have worked together as 
partners and friends totally committed to the 
cause of peace, and I certainly hope this will 
be another opportunity for me to speak with 
the President and our friends here and to 
discuss what needs to be done beyond this 
point. 

Q. President Mubarak said this morning 
that the peace process reached its low 
point—that the peace process reached its low 
point in 20 years, is what President Mubarak 
said this morning. 

King Hussein. Well, we are certainly pass- 
ing through a difficult stage, but I would like 
to say that all the ground we have covered 
right now shouldn't be considered as nothing. 
I think we have come a long way, and cer- 
tainly conditions today are not what they 
were 20 years ago. 
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Norte: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Ambassador Dennis B. Ross, Spe- 
cial Middle East Coordinator; Chairman Yasser 
Arafat of the Palestinian Authority; President Sad- 
dam Hussein of Iraq; and President Hosni Muba- 
rak of Egypt. 


Remarks on the Advertising of 
Distilled Liquor and an Exchange 
With Reporters 


April 1, 1997 


The President. Thank you very much. 

The Vice President and I have worked very 
hard for the last 4 years to help parents pro- 
tect the health and the safety of their chil- 
dren. Our parents face enormous pressures 
today, greater than ever before, and they 
need our help as they try to guard their chil- 
dren from harmful influences. 

That’s why we fought to impose appro- 
priate regulation on the sale and distribution 
of cigarettes and smokeless tobacco and on 
the advertising of these products in a way 
that appeals to young ple, why we're 
working to make our schools and children 
safe and drug-free, to combat gangs and 
youth violence. 

It’s a fact that popular culture is not always 
popular with parents, because it’s not always 
good for their children. That was the thinking 
behind the V-chip and the television rating 
systems, which together will help parents to 
better control which programs their children 
watch. You need se to turn on the tele- 
vision for an evening to know there are some 
things that children should not be watching. 

We're here today because parents now 
face a new challenge in protecting their chil- 
dren, the advertising of liquor on television. 
For half a century, for as long as television 
has been around, this has not been an issue. 
The distilled spirit industry voluntarily did 
not advertise on television. The reason was 
simple: It was the responsible thing to do. 
Liquor has no business with kids, and kids 
should have no business with liquor. Liquor 
ads on television would provide a message 
of encouragement to drink that young people 
simply don’t need. Nothing good can come 
of it. 
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Today our message to the liquor industry 
is simple: For 50 years you have kept the 
ban; it is the responsible thing to do. For 
the sake of our parents and our young peo- 
ple, please continue to keep that ban. 

I want to thank the television networks and 
the many television stations all across Amer- 
ica which have shunned these new liquor ads. 
They have acted responsibly. I urge them to 
remain steadfast. I also want to thank Reed 
Hundt, the Chairman of our Federal Com- 
munications Commission. He has spoken out 
strongly and plainly to broadcasters to keep 
the voluntary ban on TV advertising. 

I agree with Chairman Hundt that the 
FCC has an obligation to consider any and 
all actions that would protect the public in- 
terest in the use of the public airwaves. So 
today I urge the FCC to take the next step. 
I want the Commission to explore the effects 
on children of the hard liquor industry's deci- 
sion to advertise on television. And I want 
the FCC to determine what action is appro- 
priate in response to that decision. 

Let me say directly again to the makers 
of distilled spirits: It should not require a 
Federal action to encourage you to continue 
to act responsibly. I have asked that liquor 
ads be kept off the air for the same reasons 
you yourself have kept them off the air for 
50 long years. We must do nothing—noth- 
ing—that would risk encouraging more of 
our young people to drink hard liquor. That 
is simply common sense. Alcohol is a drug 
most abused by adolescents and teenagers. 
Studies show a strong connection between 
underage drinking and youth crime, includ- 
ing murder and rape. Year after year, under- 
age drinking causes thousands of deadly car 
crashes. 

As a nation, we've worked to bring down 
those numbers by increasing the drinking age 
to 21 and passing and enforcing zero-toler- 
ance legislation for underage drinking and 
driving. We've taken that further. I've asked 
the Transportation Secretary, Rodney Slater 
and our drug czar, General McCaffrey, to de- 
velop an initiative to further reduce drug use 
and drunk driving by young people. 

All these actions are aimed at helping par- 
ents to protect their children better and to 
help young people deal better with the temp- 


tation of bad influences. Now I think we 
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should move urgently to save parents, young 
people, and our Nation from the unavoidable 
bad consequences of liquor advertising on 
television. I urge the manufacturers again to 
rethink their decision to break from their tra- 
dition of being responsible on this front. If 
they remain responsible, it will be easier for 
our young people to do so, and parents will 
have one less thing to worry about. 

Barring that, we will work to find ways to 
respond to the decision by the distilled spirits 
industry. We will do what we must do to sup- 
port our parents to help them do their jobs. 
We dare not do anything less. 

Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, the industry is saying, 
why not beer and wine, also? 

The President. Well, for one thing, let’s 
just focus on where we are now. The FCC 
is going to look at this whole issue, if they 
respond positively to my suggestion. But at 
a minimum, there should be no backsliding. 
Look at the evidence. If the evidence is as 
I suspect it will be, that a great deal of prob- 
lem is caused by hard liquor ingestion already 
among young people and that advertising 
would cause it to be worse, then I think the 
FCC has grounds to act. But I think we ought 
to start with the principle of no backsliding. 
Let’s don’t make it worse. 

Q. Sir, the industry, in a sense, considers 
this a solution in search of a problem, be- 
cause they have done so very little advertising 
on television at this point. How would you 
respond to that? 

The President. That's right, they have. 
And that’s what we're trying to do, we’re try- 
ing to nip it in the bud. We're trying to make 
it a dog that does not bark, if you will. It’s 
not a solution in search of a problem; there 
was no problem before the announced inten- 
tion to abandon the 50-year ban. And what 
we're trying to do is to nip it in the bud, 
hopefully and most importantly, by persuad- 
ing them to stay with their policy. 

This is an area where—you know, the liq- 
uor industry has really been remarkably re- 
sponsible for five long decades when it would 
have been easy for financial reasons for them 
to try to take another course. And I under- 
stand the financial pressures they're under, 
but I hope that they will agree to go back 
and embrace their original position. If they 
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don’t, I think it’s only responsible for the 
Federal Communications Commission to ex- 
plore what the likely impact of this is and 
if it is appropriate for the FCC to take action. 
That’s what I’ve asked them to do in my letter 
today. 

Q. Mr. President, both the liquor industry 
and the advertising community say that you 
are wrong, that they are opposed to this. 
Don’t you expect a major fight from them? 

The President. Sure. I mean, I guess I 
do expect a major fight if they've changed 
their position. And I would expect them to 
take the opposite position, but that’s why we 
have—that’s why we have public debate, and 
that’s also why we have institutions like the 
FCC to try to determine what the public in- 
terest is here. 

Q. Mr. President, how was your meeting 
with King Hussein? 

The President. One at a time. 

Q. Alcohol is alcohol. If it sends a bad mes- 
sage to put ads on television that kids will 
see urging them to drink Seagrams, why 
wouldn’t it send just as bad a message—the 
ads that they’re seeing to urge them to drink 
Coors Lite or 

The President. Well, again I will say, first 
of all, let’s—there’s something to be said for 
not making matters worse. And most of us, 
every day, make decisions in an imperfect 
environment in which we make responsible 
decisions. This is one thing adults have to 
do for their children all the time, in which 
you say, “Well, I’m not going to make a per- 
fect decision here, but at least we're not 
going to make things worse.” And that’s the 
position we have taken. 

I think the liquor industry itself once 
thought that there was a distinction to be 
drawn if, for no other reason than alcohol 
content, between beer and wine and hard 
liquor, which is why they observed this dis- 
tinction for 50 years. They thought there was 
a distinction for 50 years; otherwise, they 
would not have observed it. That was their 
opinion for 50 years, and I think they were 
right. And so I would say, the FCC—if there 
is no difference, if there are problems—the 
FCC can evaluate whatever evidence comes 
in, and the liquor industry would be free to 
present that information to the FCC. 
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But I believe there is a distinction, and 
I think there is a very powerful argument 


for doing no harm. Why make things worse? 
Why backslide? 


President’s Meeting With King Hussein 

Q. How was your meeting with King Hus- 
sein? What was his response to your ideas 
on ways of reviving the Middle East peace 
process? And having met with him, are you 
in a position to now give us more detail on 
what those ideas are? 

The President. The meeting was good. 
He responded well to the things that I sug- 
gested; I responded well to the things that 
he suggested. And no, I’m not in a position 
to be more specific, because—let me just 
say—all of you know this—this is a very dif- 
ficult time in this process. We have got to 
reestablish the sense of—on the part of the 
Israelis that the Palestinian Authority has 
committed to security. We have to reestab- 
lish on the part of the Palestinians that the 
Israelis are committed to continuing to build 
confidence by doing concrete things as con- 
templated by the Oslo agreement. 

This is not an easy time. The more I say 
about it specifically, the more difficult it will 
be for me to succeed over the long run. I 
can tell you this: The United States is pre- 
pared to take significant efforts—I am pre- 
pared personally to do anything I can to get 
this process back on track and to move it 
forward. But I think the less I say about it, 
the more likely I am to have some success 
in doing that, particularly in the next 2 to 
3 weeks when we have got to try to keep 
the lid on things over there. 

As you know, we had some other incidents 
this morning. We’ve just got to work at it. 
It is not going to be easy, but I am encour- 
aged by what I would have to call creative 
thinking on the part of all the parties in- 
volved, and I would include the Israelis and 
the Palestinians in that right now. 


Visit by Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu 

Q. [Inaudible|— 
here this weekend? 

The President. Yes, he—I understand 
he’s coming, and I certainly hope to see him. 
I expect to see him. If he is able to keep 
his travel plans and come on over for the 


Netanyahu when he is 
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AIPAC meeting, then I will certainly clear 
some time to see him. I think it’s important 
for us to talk, and I’m glad he’s coming. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:24 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Letter to the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications 
Commission on the Advertising of 
Distilled Liquor 

April 1, 1997 


Dear Chairman Hundt: 

I write to ask your assistance in addressing 
a new and emerging challenge to parents 
struggling to raise safe, healthy children: the 
decision \ manufacturers of hard liquor to 
advertise on television. 

For half a century, these companies volun- 
tarily refrained from such advertising. They 
understood that advertising over the unique- 
ly powerful and pervasive medium of broad- 
casting could reach children inappropriately, 
encouraging them to drink before it is even 
legal for them to do so. Until now, these com- 
panies have shown appropriate restraint. For 
as long as there has been television, they have 
known that a voluntary ban was right and 
they lived by it. 

Now, some companies have broken ranks 
and started placing hard liquor ads on TV. 
I was greatly disappointed by their decision. 
I have previously expressed my dismay at this 
action and called on the industry to urge all 
its members to return to their long-standing 
policy and stand by the ban. I am gratified 
to learn that, according to one survey, the 
vast majority of television stations are declin- 
ing to air these advertisements. I applaud 
that stand. 

I firmly believe that we have a national 
obligation to act strongly to protect our chil- 
dren from threats to their health and safety. 
That’s why I have fought so strongly to im- 
pose appropriate regulations on the sale and 
distribution of cigarettes and smokeless to- 
bacco and tobacco advertising that appeals 
to adolescents, to ensure that our schools and 
children are safe and drug-free, and to com- 
bat gangs and violence afflicting our youth. 

aud your public remarks calling on 
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the voluntary ban. I also commend your com- 
ments that the Federal Communications 
Commission has an obligation to consider 
any and all actions that would protect the 
public interest in the use of the public air- 
waves. 

I urge the Commission to take all appro- 
priate actions to explore what effects might 
ensue in light of the decision by manufactur- 
ers of hard liquor to abandon their long- 
standing voluntary ban on television advertis- 
ing, specifically the impact on underage 
drinking. 

We have made tremendous progress in re- 
cent years reducing the incidence of deaths 
due to drunk driving among our youth. We 
have taken important steps including the in- 
crease in the 1980s in the drinking age to 
21 and the passage of zero tolerance legisla- 
tion for underage drinking and driving. But 
there is more to be done. Too many of our 
young people are dying in car crashes, and 
too many young people are starting to drink 
at an early age, leading to alcohol and other 
substance abuse problems. 

I would appreciate your help and the help 
of the Commission in exploring the possible 
actions you could take to support our parents 
and children in response to the manufactur- 
ers’ decision to break with the long and hon- 
orable tradition of not advertising on the 
broadcast medium. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This letter was sent to Reed E. Hundt, 
Chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this letter. 


Remarks on April Fool’s Day and an 
Exchange With Reporters 
April 1, 1997 


The President. | came here today because 
I thought I should personally deliver some 
disturbing news. Mike McCurry has just 
made a fool of himself by taking an unfortu- 
nate fall on dimly lit steps here at the White 
House. 

We believe he may have torn a tendon in 
his upper right thigh, which could get him 


a 6-inch incision above the place where he’s 
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torn it, but we won’t know for sure until he’s 
been thoroughly examined. And so until we 
can bring him back to full health, Kris 
Engskov is going to do the daily briefing 
today. [Laughter] And he will be my Press 
Secretary during Mike’s absence, and he has 
some truly disturbing things to comment on. 
And frankly, I do not have the courage to 
stand here and listen to what he’s about to 
tell you. But I am responsible for all of it. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Will his accent get in the way of his 
job? 

The President. | thought we should have 
a Press Secretary that did not have an accent 
for the first time in 4 years. [Laughter] 

Q. Is there a danger of Mr. McCurry get- 
ting his old job back? 

The President. 1 think McCurry’s job is 
in real danger now. [Laughter] 

Q. Will he be taking narcotics, pain— 
(laughter) 

The President. Yes. And under the 25th 
amendment he has already signed his author- 
ity over to Kris Engskov. [Laughter] 

Q. How come the pool wasn’t notified ear- 
lier about this accident? 

The President. It’s because we're pretty 
sneaky around here. [Laughter] 

Q. Was he using alcohol before he fell? 
[Laughter] 

The President. And beer and wine. 
[Laughter] But only after he watched 4 hours 
of advertisements on television. He was shak- 
ing beyond all belief. 

Q. What about controlling legal authority 
here? 

The President. Well, Kris Engskov is, I’m 
reliably informed, still underage. [Laughter] 

I first met this man when he was 3 years 
old, in his grandfather's store. And he still 
looks like he’s 3 years old to me. [Laughter] 

Q. Sometimes acts like it. 

The President. That’s right. Which makes 
him a perfect choice for the Presidential 
Press Secretary. [Laughter] 

Mr. Engskov, this is your big chance. 
Don’t blow it. [Laughter] 





Note: The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. in the 
Briefing Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Press Assistant Kris 
Engskov. 
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Proclamation 6980—Cancer Control 
Month, 1997 


April 1, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In observing Cancer Control Month, we 
reaffirm our national commitment to fighting 
this deadly disease. Since the signing of the 
National Cancer Act in 1971, we as a Nation 
have made significant strides in combating 
many forms of cancer. In November 1996, 
the National Cancer Institute (NCI) an- 
nounced that the cancer death rate in the 
United States fell by nearly 3 percent be- 
tween 1991 and 1995, the first sustained de- 
cline since national record-keeping began in 
the 1930s. The declines in lung, colorectal, 
and prostate cancer deaths in men, and 
breast and gynecologic cancer deaths in 


women, reflect the —— we have made 


in prevention, early detection, and treatment. 
However, we recognize how much work 
must still be done to control and eliminate 
this disease. 

Perhaps one of the most promising 
achievements of cancer research this past 
year is in our increased understanding of can- 
cer genetics. We have learned that cancer 
is a disease of altered genes and altered gene 
function. Researchers are making great 
progress in identifying genes whose dysfunc- 
tion leads to cancer. Our research into the 
relationship between genetics and cancer 
also is helping us to better understand the 
basis for many other diseases and will 
strengthen our ability to intervene against 
them. If we are to continue this remarkable 
progress, we must keep scientific research as 
a fundamental priority. 

Research has already taught us that smok- 
ing directly causes lung cancer and markedly 
increases a person’s risk of developing can- 
cers of the pancreas, esophagus, uterus, cer- 
vix, mouth, throat, and bladder. We know 
that many of the deaths from these cancers 
are preventable. Over the last several years, 
positive trends have emerged: Business, in- 
dustry, and all levels of government have es- 
tablished smoke-free policies, and per-capita 
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cigarette consumption has declined by 37 
percent over the past two decades. 

Reasons for deep concern remain, how- 
ever. More than 3,000 teenagers become reg- 
ular smokers each day in the United States. 
We must do all we can to help our children 
understand the consequences of smoking, 
and we must set a good example ourselves 
by not smoking. Last year, in an important 
step forward, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration (FDA) proposed restrictions on the 
advertising, marketing, and sales of cigarettes 
to minors. In February of this year, I was 
proud to announce that the first part of those 
rules went into effect. 

We are also learning more about the rela- 
tionship between diet and cancer risk, and 
we are gaining insight into the role of dietary 
supplements in reducing certain types of can- 
cer. We know that by improving our diet— 
reducing fat and increasing the amount of 
fiber—we reduce our risk of cancer. The 
NCI, in collaboration with the food industry, 
sponsors the national 5-A-Day Program, 
which encourages Americans to eat five 
servings of fruit and vegetables each day. 

We are taking other important steps, as 
well. Federal agencies are working together 
to ensure that potentially active drugs move 
quickly from discovery to clinical use. To re- 
duce the number of cancer deaths and new 
cases, and to help cancer patients survive 
longer and live better lives, several Federal 
agencies are working with State and local 
health departments to develop and imple- 
ment national plans for breast and cervical 
cancer screening and to promote cancer pre- 
vention. I was pleased to announce last week 
that my Administration is launching a major 
public education campaign to make sure that 
every woman and every health care profes- 
sional in America is aware of the NCI’s new 
recommendations that women between the 
ages of 40 and 49 should get a mammography 
examination for breast cancer every one or 
two years. The Medicare budget that I just 
submitted to the Congress will cover the ex- 
pense of these annual exams, and we are urg- 
ing State Medicaid directors to cover annual 
mammograms as well, with the assurance 
that the Federal Government will pay its 
matching share if they do so. 
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As we commemorate this special month, 
I ask health care professionals, private indus- 
try, community groups, insurance companies, 
and all other interested organizations and in- 
dividual citizens to unite to publicly reaffirm 
our Nation’s continuing commitment to con- 
trolling cancer. In 1938, the Congress of the 
United States passed a joint resolution re- 
questing the President to issue an annual 
proclamation declaring April as “Cancer 
Control Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim April 1997, as Cancer 
Control Month. I invite the Governors of the 
50 States and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Mayor of the District of Columbia, 
and the appropriate officials of all other areas 
under the American flag to issue similar 
proclamations. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., April 2, 1997] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on April 3. 


Proclamation 698 1—National Child 
Abuse Prevention Month, 1997 


April 1, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


We live in a Nation blessed with liberty 
and prosperity. Yet, many of our children still 
suffer the horrors of child abuse and neglect, 
knowing no happiness, and sometimes even 
losing their lives. And, it is a problem that 
grows worse. Last year, the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services reported that 
an estimated 3 million American children 
were abused or neglected, twice as many as 
5 years earlier. Almost half a million of our 
children were seriously injured because of 
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this mistreatment, quadruple the number 
from the previous report. Tragically, more 
than 1,100 abused children died last year— 
an incomprehensible 80 percent of them at 
the hands of their own parents. We must not 
let this senseless suffering continue. 

My Administration is continuing its efforts 
to make our children safer. Already, we have 
developed new family-based prevention serv- 
ices to work with families at risk, and we have 
said to those who would prey on our children 
in public housing that one conviction for 
drug dealing or a violent crime will result 
in expulsion from public housing. We are 
working to establish a national registry for 
sexual predators, and we have preserved the 
Federal investment in child protective serv- 
ices so States have the resources to help chil- 
dren in danger. We have taken guns off the 
street by banning 19 deadly assault weapons, 
and we are putting 100,000 more police offi- 
cers on the streets to patrol our neighbor- 
hoods. And my Administration has developed 
a plan that aims, by the year 2002, to double 
the number of children placed in adoption 
or permanent placements from the public 
foster care system 

During this month of April, we pause to 
recognize and praise the work of those par- 
ents and other caretakers who see that the 
physical, mental, emotional, educational, and 
medical needs of our children are adequately 
met. 1 commend the efforts of the dedicated 
and compassionate men and women who as- 
sist families in crisis and enable these families 
to prevent child abuse. Without the commit- 
ment, knowledge, and skill of these men and 
women, many more children would find 
themselves the victims of abuse and the lives 
of many children who are abused and ne- 
glected would never improve. With their in- 
volvement, the lives of our most vulnerable 
children are immeasurably enriched. This 
month reminds us that every child is entitled 
to live his or her life to its fullest, free from 
fear and want. As Thomas Jefferson stated 
so eloquently, “The Giver of life gave it for 
happiness and not for wretchedness.” We 
hold our children’s future in trust. Let us not 
fail them. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
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the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim April 1997 as Na- 
tional Child Abuse Prevention Month. I call 
upon all Americans to observe this month by 
demonstrating our respect and gratitude for 
those who devotedly and unselfishly work to 
keep children safe, by learning how we can 
help keep children from harm’s way, and by 
taking responsible actions to protect our pre- 
cious children. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
seven, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., April 2, 1997] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on April 3. 


Proclamation 6982—To Implement 
an Agreement To Eliminate Tariffs 
on Certain Pharmaceuticals and 
Chemical Intermediates 


April 1, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. On December 13, 1996, members of 
the World Trade Organization (WTO), in- 
cluding the United States and 16 other major 
trading countries, announced in the WTO 
Singapore Ministerial Declaration an agree- 
ment to eliminate tariffs on certain pharma- 
ceuticals and chemical intermediates that 
were the subject of reciprocal duty elimi- 
nation negotiations during the Uruguay 
Round of multilateral trade negotiations 
(“Uruguay Round”). In addition, it was 
agreed that the agreement on pharma- 
ceutical products reached at the conclusion 
of the Uruguay Round and consequently 
Schedule XX—United States of America, an- 
nexed to the Marrakesh Protocol to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (1994) 
(“Schedule XX”) erroneously included 25 
products. 
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2. (a) Section 111(b) of the Uruguay 
Round Agreements Act (URAA) (19 U.S.C. 
3521(b)) authorizes the President to proclaim 
the modification of any duty or staged rate 
reduction of any duty set forth in Schedule 
XX for products that were the subject of re- 
ciprocal duty elimination negotiations during 
the Uruguay Round if the United States 
agrees to such action in a multilateral nego- 
tiation under the auspices of the WTO and 
after compliance with the consultation and 
layover requirements of section 115 of the 
URAA (19 U.S.C. 3524). Section 111(b) also 
authorizes the President to proclaim such 
modifications as are necessary to correct 
technical errors in Schedule XX or to make 
other rectifications to the Schedule. 

(b) Section 111(a) of the URAA (19 U.S.C. 
3521(a)) authorizes the President to proclaim 
such additional duties as the President deter- 
mines to be necessary or appropriate to carry 
out Schedule XX. 

3. Section 604 of the Trade Act of 1974 
(1974 Act), as amended (19 U.S.C. 2483), au- 
thorizes the President to embody in the Har- 
monized Tariff Schedule of the United States 
(HTS) the substance of the relevant provi- 
sions of that Act, and of other acts affecting 
import treatment, and actions thereunder, 
including the removal, modification, continu- 
ance, or imposition of any rate of duty or 
other import restriction. 

4. (a) Pursuant to section 111(b) of the 
URAA, I have determined that modifications 
to Schedule XX are necessary and that 
Schedule XX should be modified accordingly. 
In addition, I have determined to modify the 
HTS to implement the multilateral agree- 
ment on pharmaceuticals negotiated under 
the auspices of the WTO. 

(b) Pursuant to section 1lll(a) of the 
URAA, I have determined that it is necessary 
or appropriate to modify the HTS to increase 
tariffs on products that were included erro- 
neously in the pharmaceuticals agreement 
reached at the end of the Uruguay Round. 

(c) On January 29, 1997, pursuant to sec- 
tion 115 of the URAA, the United States 
Trade Representative (USTR) submitted a 
report to the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate (“the 
Committees”) that set forth the proposed 
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tariff eliminations and corrections in existing 
tariff treatment, together with the advice re- 
ceived from the appropriate private sector 
advisory committee and the U.S. Inter- 
national Trade Commission regarding such 
actions. During the 60-day period thereafter, 
the USTR consulted with the Committees on 
the proposed tariff eliminations and correc- 
tions. ; 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, including but not limited to sections 
111(a) and (b) of the URAA and section 604 
of the 1974 Act, do hereby proclaim that: 

(1) In order to implement the multilateral 
agreement negotiated under the auspices of 
the WTO to eliminate tariffs on certain phar- 
maceutical products and chemical intermedi- 
ates, and to correct errors, Schedule XX and 
the pharmaceutical appendix to the HTS are 
modified as set forth in the Annex to this 
proclamation. 

(2) The modifications to the HTS set forth 
in this proclamation shall be effective as pro- 
vided in the Annex to this proclamation. 

(3) Any provisions of previous proclama- 
tions and Executive orders that are inconsist- 
ent with the actions taken in this proclama- 
tion are superseded to the extent of such in- 
consistency. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
1:54 p.m., April 2, 1997] 


NoTE: This proclamation and its annexes were 
published in the Federal Register on April 3. 
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Memorandum on Delegation of 
Authority on Rates of Compensation 
for United Nations Representatives 
April 1, 1997 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Delegation of Authority on Rates of 
Compensation for U.S. Representatives to 
the United Nations 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States of America, including section 301 of 
title 3 of the United States Code, I hereby 
delegate to the Secretary of State the func- 
tions vested in the President by section 2(g) 
of the United Nations Participation Act of 
1945 (Public Law 79-264, 22 U.S.C. 287(g)). 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this memorandum in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Remarks in a Roundtable Discussion 
on Education 
April 2, 1997 


The President. Let me welcome all of you 
here to the East Room of the White House 
today for this very important announcement 
and this important roundtable. And by exten- 
sion, let me welcome Mayor Susan Hammer 
and the CEO of Netscape, Jim Barksdale, 
and others who are with us via satellite today 
from the Stonegate School in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 

In my State of the Union Address, I said 
that the greatest step our country must take 
to prepare for the 21st century is to ensure 
that all of our people have the best education 
in the world, that every 8-year-old can read, 
that every 12-year-old can log on to the 
Internet, that every 18-year-old can go on 
to college, that every American adult can 
continue to learn for a lifetime. 

But the most important thing of all is that 
we know whether we are learning what we 
need to know. And that requires something 
America has put off doing for too long, the 
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embracing of a genuine commitment to na- 
tional standards of learning for our young 
people. I have challenged every State to em- 
brace national standards and to participate 
in 1999 in an examination to see whether our 
children have met those standards for fourth 
graders in reading and eighth graders in 
math. 

Today, America’s largest school system and 
leaders of its most forward-leaning high-tech 
industries have joined together to put Cali- 
fornia alongside Maryland, Michigan, North 
Carolina, and our military schools in the sup- 
port of the national standards movement. | 
thank Delaine Eastin. I thank the 200 high- 
tech executives who have supported this. And 
I thank them for their pledge not just to an- 
nounce their support today but to write every 
Governor, every school board, every State 
education leader and ask them to participate 
in the standards crusade. 

It has been less than 2 months since I 
called on every State to adopt high national 
standards. Today, with California’s endorse- 
ment, States and school systems that educate 
nearly 20 percent of America’s school chil- 
dren are now on the road to measuring their 
students against those high standards. If any 
State understands the challenges we face in 
the 2lst century in the global economy in 
an information age, it is surely California, our 
gateway to much of the world and the home 
of many of the industries that will shape our 
future. 

California and all of you who are here 
today and all of those in California today have 
given powerful new momentum to the cru- 
sade for national education standards. Edu- 
cation and business leaders, Republicans and 
Democrats and independents, people all 
committed to seeing politics stop at the 
schoolhouse door in America have no stop- 
ping place in tomorrow’s world. 

I want to thank everyone who has made 
this possible. I thank especially Secretary 
Riley for his work and the Vice President in 
particular for the work he did to put this 
group together today. This is a very, very 
happy day for me personally but, more im- 
portantly, for the cause of educational ad- 
vancement and reform and standards. 

And now Id like to call on the California 
Superintendent of Public Education, Delaine 
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Eastin, for any remarks you might like to 
make. 
Delaine. 


[At this point, the roundtable discussion 
began. | 


The President. jim, it’s President Clinton. 
I'd like to thank you for being there and 
thank Congresswoman Lofgren and my good 
friend Mayor Susan Hammer. 

I'd like to ask you to amplify just a moment 
on a point that John Doerr made when he 
was introducing you, when he pointed out 
that just the 240 companies who have en- 
dorsed this national standards movement 
today have created 130,000 jobs in the last 
4 years and have thousands of job openings 
now waiting to be filled 

We have tried very hard in this administra- 
tion to create a climate and an environment 
and to pursue policies which would permit 
us to increase the number of high wage, good 
future jobs so that we could raise incomes, 
average incomes in America again. 

I think it would be helpful if you would 
just state explicitly from your point of view 
what the relationship is in having citizens, 
young people educated according to high na- 
tional standards and filling those jobs with 
young Americans and raising our average in- 
come, because I think that’s one thing the 
American people haven't clearly focused on, 
the extent to which our ability to create high- 
wage jobs in the end depends upon our abil- 
ity to produce people who can fill those jobs 
once they're created. And I wish you would 
talk about it just a little bit. 


[The roundtable discussion continued. | 


The President. Thank you very much. Let 
me just make one other brief point about 
this and put it against one of our other big 
national challenges, our effort to reform the 
welfare system and to limit the amount of 
time that able-bodied people spend on public 
assistance and to maximize their movement 
into the work force. 

You have this unbelievable situation today 
where in some of our cities—St. Louis and 
Chicago come to mind because we've had 
studies there in the last 18 months—there 
are six to nine applicants for every entry level 
job that opens up. And yet, you look around 
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the country and there are tens of thousands 
of the kinds of jobs that the industries rep- 
resented in this room and out in San Jose 
have opened and made available right now 
that cannot be filled. 

So it is obvious, to take this one step fur- 
ther, that we'll never really answer the whole 
welfare reform challenge and move people 
from dependence to independence until we 
can demonstrate to employers that we have 
educated all of our young people, even our 
poorest young people, at a level of inter- 
national acceptance. 

I'd like to go on now and talk to two people 
here who really represent our children and 
give them a chance to make a couple of re- 
marks. Let me begin with Carmen Cortez, 
who is a first grade teacher from the Olive 
Street School in Porterville, California. She’s 
been a reading specialist and an elementary 
school teacher for 30 years—I find that hard 
to believe—[laughter|—but—ever since she 
was 8 years old she’s been an elementary 
school teacher. [Laughter] And she’s a mem- 
ber of California’s statewide coordinating 
committee on standards. 

I'd like to begin by asking her the question 
that we often get asked, which is that—is it 
realistic for us to expect that we can set 
standards that are at once high and meaning- 
ful and secondly, that can be achieved by vir- 
tually all of our students in a country with 
such a diverse student body, not only diverse 
racially and ethnically but also economically? 
Is that realistic? And I'd like for you to talk 
about it based on your experience. 


[The roundtable discussion continued. | 


The President. Let me just—I'd like to 
emphasize what Carmen said—the most im- 
portant thing she said. Keep in mind now, 
here’s somebody who has been teaching our 
children for 30 years. I am so sick and tired 
of people assuming on the front end that chil- 
dren’s learning is limited because of their ra- 
cial, their ethnic, or their income background 
or whether they live in some poor rural area 
or some isolated inner city. 

Their conditions create greater hurdles for 
them. We should clear away the hurdles, but 
we should not lower our expectations. When 
we lower our expectations of those kids, 
we're selling them down the river; we are 
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not doing our jobs as adults. It is our job 
to be the shepherds for their future, to bring 
them into a better future. 

To me, the most important thing that’s 
been said here today by anybody is a person 
who has been an educator for 30 years saying 
that, “When I have high expectations for 
these children, I find that they meet those 
expectations.” And I think that’s important. 

I think we ought to hear from the parent 
who is here, too. We have Lydia Perez-How- 
ard, parent of a third grade daughter who 
attends Cleveland Elementary School in 
Pasadena, California. She’s the vice president 
of the PTA and active on the school advisory 
council and the neighborhood strengthening 
project. And I’d like to ask her to talk about 
how she feels about this whole standards 
movement and her daughter’s future and 
how it will affect it. 


[The roundtable discussion continued. | 


The President. Let me say why | think 
Lydia’s comments are so important. In the 
end, whatever we do in the schools needs 
to be reinforced by what the children hear 
at home. And we learned a lot over the last, 
oh, 12 or 13 years, since the issuance in 1984 
of the “Nation At Risk” report. 

But one of the most important things that 
I learned in all these years I was working 
as a Governor on standards and educational 
improvement, is that in the United States 
there were too many parents who tended to 
believe that their children’s performance in 
school was largely due to their income or 
their racial or ethnic background or whether 
English was their first language. And in a lot 
of other cultures that we’re competing with, 
they believe their children’s performance in 
school is directly related to effort and the 
level of support they get from the parents 
at home. 

And it seems to me that you can have a 
debate if you want about what you think is 
right, or is it 90 percent one and 10 percent 
the other, but there is only one attitude likely 
to produce positive results for the children, 
and that is to believe that what children learn 
is largely the function of effort and the level 
of support they get in the home. So when 
the parents say something like what Lydia 
has said, it seems to be profoundly important. 
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The other thing I'd like to say—you say 
you came up in the schools of the Bronx in 
a different time. It put me in mind of some- 
thing else that’s especially important to Cali- 
fornia. This country has been built by genera- 
tion after generation of immigrants who 
came to this country and believed that their 
children would do better than they did and 
would fully participate in the American 
dream. I would argue there were two ele- 
ments to that: One is the immigrants worked 
like crazy, saved, and gave their kids a better 
life; second, their kids had a good education 
and were assimilated into the mainstream of 
American life. 

We are becoming an evermore pluralistic 
society. And more and more of our immi- 
grants are people who desperately need not 
only for the working age parents to have the 
chance to get good jobs and build a good 
future but for those children to have that fu- 
ture, too. We cannot become the country we 
ought to become as a multi-ethnic, multi-ra- 
cial democracy in a world that will value that 
enormously, in the absence of a good edu- 
cational system. 

And again, I say having teachers who be- 
lieve in high expectations and having parents 
who believe that if their schools ed prop- 
erly and have high expectations, they will 
support that and they will tell their children 
that what they learn will be a function of ef- 
fort more than IQ, those two things will 
count more than anything else the rest of 
us will do. Then all of us have to do is show 
up, do our part, and create the system that 
will enable those kinds of teachers, those 
kinds of parents, and those kinds of children 
to succeed. So I think we ought to give our 
teacher and our parent another hand. I think 
they did a great job. [Applause] 

I'd like to ask the Secretary of Education, 
who has been my friend and colleague on 
this for nearly 20 years now, to talk a little 
bit about what we're doing to try to work 
with the States to get the standards move- 
ment up and going and, specifically, to pre- 
pare the fourth grade reading and the eighth 
grade math examination by 1999 so that it 
meets the standards that Delaine Eastin and 
others in other States would expect it to. 

Mr. Secretary. 


[The roundtable discussion continued. | 
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The President. I'd like to leave everyone 
with this one final point—and then I'd like 
to call on the Vice President to close the 
meeting—to tie something together that Sec- 
retary Riley talked about and what Lydia 
Perez-Howard and what Carmen Cortez said 
about the students, and obviously what 
Delaine said earlier, and going back to some- 
thing Jim Barksdale said about how every- 
thing that he’s involved in, he has to meet 
standards. 

I think it’s important to make a distinction 
over and over again about what the dif- 
ference is between what we propose here 
and what tests are in the classroom normally. 
We are striving for what you would call in 
manufacturing a zero-defect result, which 
means we want to set high standards that will 
guarantee 100.percent of the children, 
whether they graduate at the top of their 
class or at the bottom or somewhere in the 
middle, that they'll still have what they need 
to go on with their lives and make a success 
of it and to make our country strong. Which 
means that, in a given class, a student could 
make the highest grade in the class, but if 
the student doesn’t achieve the standards, it’s 
still not good enough. And in another class, 
even a student who might have the lowest 
grade in the class would still be a good suc- 
cessful performing learner and know that he 
or she can have a good future and has been 
given a good education. That is the important 
thing. 

Furthermore, these examinations are not 
being given to label anybody a failure but 
to give everybody a benchmark on which 
they can build to success. Of course not ev- 
erybody will do well the first time they're 
given, but we have to know what the bench- 
mark is. We have to know what the roadmap 
is. 

But I just want to emphasize that again. 
If parents have the attitudes that we heard 
from Lydia, if teachers have the attitude we 
heard from Carmen, and States have the 
leadership that we heard from Delaine, from 
John Doerr, from all the folks out in San Jose 
today, we can achieve virtually a zero-defect 
society from an educational point of view and 
give our children the future they need. And 
especially States that are on the cutting edge 
of the future, both in terms of being highly 
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pluralistic and having those new jobs of to- 
morrow, places like California will be the 
greatest beneficiaries. 

So I think it’s important that we go out 
there and talk about this, so that everyone 
understands exactly what we mean. These 
are different from what most people think 
of as classroom tests, and we need to hammer 
that home. We believe all these kids can clear 
the bar, and we’re determined to see that 
they do it. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:48 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House, with a satellite 
connection to a group of educators and high-tech 
corporation chief executive officers meeting in 
San Jose, CA. In his remarks, he referred to Mayor 
Susan Hammer of San Jose, CA; and John Doerr, 
partner, Kleiner, Perkins, Caulfield, and Byers. 


Statement on the Resignation of 
Eljay B. Bowron as Director of the 
United States Secret Service 


April 2, 1997 


Eljay Bowron has done a superb job as 
Director of the United States Secret Service, 
and I am accepting his resignation with re- 
gret. I have great admiration for what he has 
accomplished during his service to our coun- 
try. 
For 23 years, Eljay Bowron has focused 
his intelligence, judgment, and deep profes- 
sionalism on implementing, improving, and 
reforming the critical national missions of the 
United States Secret Service. Following his 
tenure with the Detroit Police Department, 
Eljay began his career as a special agent in 
the Chicago field office. From there, he en- 
gaged successfully in a series of assignments 
investigating crimes, especially counterfeit- 
ing and financial crimes, serving in the Secret 
Service’s intelligence division, and finally 
participating in the Secret Service’s protec- 
tive mission. 

As Director, Eljay has been fond of saying, 
“When you stop changing, you stop grow- 
ing,” and this reformist instinct marked a ten- 
ure of great accomplishment. Before strate- 
gic planning initiatives were a regular part 
of Government management, Eljay formed 
teams to examine every Secret Service func- 
tion. He changed the way Secret Service 
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agents are trained; he consolidated the agen- 
cy’s forgery and financial crime investigative 
units; he made a powerful case for closing 
Pennsylvania Avenue; and he led the produc- 
tion of the new currency with anti- 
counterfeiting improvements. For these rea- 
sons and more, his tenure as Director will 
long be remembered by admirers of law en- 
forcement and the Secret Service. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
Eljay’s wife, Sandy, and his son, Brandon, for 
accepting the pressures and difficulties that 
arise from being a part of the Secret Service 
family. They endured a number of moves, 
as many Secret Service families do, from one 
great American city to another. I hope that 
Eljay’s decision to join Ameritech will mean 
greater freedom for Eljay to enjoy Brandon’s 
interest in baseball and development as a 
pitcher. Family means so much to Eljay— 
you can see that with the pride he exhibits 
in carrying and keeping his father’s badge 
from the Detroit Police Department. Eljay’s 
father would be very proud of his accom- 
plishments, especially on this day. 

On behalf of my family, the Vice President 
and his family, the former Presidents and 
their families, indeed on behalf of everyone 
who has felt the reassurance of being in the 
care of the Secret Service agents led by Eljay 
Bowron, let me thank the distinguished Di- 
rector of the U.S. Secret Service for his re- 
markable devotion to duty and our country. 
He will be missed. 


Remarks at a Democratic Business 
Council Dinner 


April 2, 1997 


Thank you. I wonder if you were just clap- 
ping because you were surprised I could 
stand up. [Laughter] Let me say I’m de- 
lighted to see all of you here tonight. I want 
to say a special word of thanks to Carol 
Pensky for her willingness to lead this group 
and for her leadership ability and to my good 
friend Alan Solomont for agreeing to come 
on as the finance director of the Democratic 
Party when he knew it would be such an easy 
job just now, to Roy Romer for what he said 
and for what he’s been and for the friendship 
we've enjoyed over so many years. And I'd 
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also like to say a word of thanks to Steve 
Grossman, who is not here tonight because 
they've had 24 inches of snow in Boston. 
Now, Solomont didn’t use that for an excuse, 
and I haven't quite figured out how. But any- 
way, I thank them all. 

I'd like to thank Secretary and Mrs. Peiia 
and Secretary and Mrs. Slater and Frank 
Raines for coming tonight, as well as the peo- 
ple from our staff in the White House and 
the Vice President's staff. We're glad to have 
this opportunity to visit with you and to talk 
tonight. 

You know, this was an interesting day for 
me at the White House for more reasons 
than one. But you may have seen reported 
in the news that today we had an event in 
which the secretary of public instruction for 
the State of California—which has over 10 
percent of the schoolchildren in the coun- 
try—and the heads of 240 different high-tech 
companies jointly endorsed the national 
standards movement in education that I have 
been advancing and that I talked about in 
the State of the Union and agreed that the 
children of California would participate in 
1999 in the examination of fourth grade stu- 
dents in reading and eighth grade students 
in math to see if they had met those stand- 
ards. And that meant that within a period 
of only 2 months since the State of the 
Union, we now have 20 percent of all the 
schoolchildren in the country already com- 
mitted to be a part of that. 

And we had—the most moving thing to 
me was we had a teacher of 30 years and 
a parent who was the vice president of her 
local PTA, both of them from different Cali- 
fornia communities, both of them, as it hap- 
pened, Hispanic-Americans, who said that 
they strongly believe that all of our children 
should be held to high standards. And the 
teacher said, “If there’s one thing I’ve 
learned about kids, it’s if you have high ex- 
pectations, they rise to meet them, and if you 
don’t have high expectations of them, they 
don’t. And we owe it to them to have high 
expectations.” And then the parent said that 
she had been educated at a time when every- 
one just assumed that, and she didn’t know 
how we lost our way, and that she wanted 
to see the country come back. 
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Then Jim Barksdale, the CEO of 
Netscape, talked about how everything that 
was done in the high-tech community had 
to meet high international standards, and it 
was amazing that America had escaped ap- 
plying those kinds of standards to our system 
of education for as long as possible. Then 
the head of the California School Board As- 
sociation came up to me—and I thought, 
well, this is interesting because the reason 
America has never had national standards in 
schools is that we have local control of our 
schools and every time we try to do some- 
thing like this—and Governor Romer and I 
have been working at this for a very long time 
now—they would say, “Well, this ends local 
control.” So the head of the California School 
Board Association, who is herself a member 
of the local school board, said, “I finally fig- 
ured out that we couldn’t have local control 
without national standards.” She said, “What 
kind of control is it if—what are you control- 
ling for? The only reason I wanted to be on 
the school board is to improve the education 
of the children in the school district, and how 
could I do this unless I knew what the meas- 
ure was—unless I could tell whether I was 
succeeding or not?” And I thought to myself, 
we are doing something really important 
here. This is going to change America. This 
is going to give people opportunities that they 
would not have otherwise had. And it has 
ramifications in other ways. 

I want to talk a little more about this in 
a moment, but you know we've got this new 
welfare reform law that I signed, which re- 
quires us to move 40 percent of the eligible 
people on welfare from welfare to work over 
the next 4 years, which is about another mil- 
lion people. And we moved about a million 
people from welfare to work in the last 4 
years, but the economy produced 11'% mil- 
lion jobs, and that had never happened in 
a 4-year period before. 

This time, under the law, we have to move 
that many people whether the economy pro- 
duces 11% million jobs or not. And this was 
the anomaly. Last year in St. Louis, there 
were nine job applications for every entry- 
level job opening. In Chicago, there were six. 
The 240 companies, however, represented in 
this press conference today have created, just 
themselves, 130,000 jobs in the last 4 years 
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and today have thousands and thousands of 
job openings. 

So there is a mismatch between the people 
we're trying to move into the work force and 
the skills required to get there. This is a huge 
deal. I say that to make this point. I see what 
we are all doing as part of the seamless web 
of moving America into the 21st century, and 
I want you to know that I’m proud that you 
have decided to help support us, support 
these policies. If the election did not come 
out the way it did last November, that meet- 
ing would not have been held in the White 
House today. We would not be doing this. 
This would not be America’s great national 
priority now. And you helped to make it pos- 
sible, and you ought to be proud of it. You 
ought to be proud of it. So I thank you for 
that. 

Now let me give you just a quick rundown 
on where we are. Number one, on the budg- 
et, I have submitted my budget by the—the 
budget resolution requires the congressional 
majority to submit at least the outline of a 
budget by April 15th. That may or may not 
happen. But for whatever it’s worth, I really 
believe we'll get a bipartisan balanced budget 
agreement this year. I think it is the right 
thing to do for the country. And because it’s 
the right thing to do for the country, it is 
by definition good for the Democratic Party 
to do. But it is clearly the right thing to do 
for the country. 

And I want to say a special word of thanks 
to Frank Raines, who came into OMB at a 
difficult time and has helped us to produce 
a fine budget, and we’re going to get there. 
And I hope that you will encourage your 
Members of Congress and your friends in 
the Congress, whether they represent you di- 
rectly or not, to support this. If it’s the right 
thing for the country it, by definition, is the 
right thing for our party. And we need to 
keep this economic expansion going, and we 
need to get an agreement for a balanced 
budget that protects our investments in the 
future and in our people. And ours does, and 
we can get that kind of agreement through 
Congress if we all work on it. 

The second thing I want to say is we need 
to continue to expand trade. I’m going to 
Latin America later this year. I have to go— 
because of my injury now, I have to go in 
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two legs. I’m going to Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and the Caribbean; then I’m going to 
go back to South America later in the year. 
There’s some controversy, I know still, about 
whether we did the right thing in NAFTA 
or not. All I can tell you is our exports are 
at an all-time high as a percentage of our 
economy. And export jobs, on the whole, pay 
better. And for whatever our difficulties with 
Mexico are, if you look back at the last time 
the Mexican economy collapsed before 
NAFTA 10 years previously, they were 2 or 
3 times as rough then. We have been in much 
better shape because we have created a trad- 
ing bloc with Canada and Mexico. And we 
have to do more trade with our neighbors 
in Central and South America. We have to 
do it. 

Last year for the first time, while we’re 
still debating what we want to do, the 
MERCOSUR countries in South America 
did more trade with Europe than the United 
States. And it is time—we’ve got to take a 
serious look at this. And again I would say, 
from the time of Franklin Roosevelt the 
Democratic Party has been on the side of 
free and fair trade, and we can achieve both. 
And I think any of you who've worked with 
Mickey Kantor when he was our trade am- 
bassador or Charlene Barshefsky know that 
we have worked hard and we have fought 
hard for fair trade for the American workers 
and the American businesses. And we will 
continue to do that. 

But in a world growing ever more inter- 
dependent, when uncertainties abound, we 
need to be tied as closely as we can to our 
democratic neighbors who are willing to 
work with us and build a common future with 
us. So especially with regard to the important 
countries in South America and Latin Amer- 
ica, I think we have to do more, and that 
will be a big issue in this year. 

On the social front, let me say one of the 
things I’m proudest of is that we've proved 
to ourselves as Americans in the last 4 years 
that we don’t have to put up with social con- 
ditions we know are unconscionable. People 
now know they don’t have to put up with 
a crime rate that’s unconscionable. We have 
the crime rate now going down every year, 
and we have before the Congress a juvenile 
justice proposal that I believe will find strong 
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bipartisan support and will enable us to keep 
lowering the crime rate. 

But I would just say again—and I hope 
we'll have your support in this—while the 
crime rate is going down, the juvenile crime 
rate is still too high. While drug use is going 
down, drug use among juveniles is still going 
up. Still too many kids out there who are 
disconnected, don’t feel connected to the fu- 
ture, don’t feel connected to their neighbor- 
hood, their families, their schools, or any- 
thing else. And while we need a juvenile 
crime bill that is tough, we also need one 
that is compassionate, intelligent, and gives 
these young people something to say yes to. 
And that’s one of the reasons that I’m proud 
to be a member of this party, that we believe 
in the human potential of everybody. And 
I am determined that before I leave this job 
we will have put a stake in the ground that 
proves that we do not have to lose the thou- 
sands and thousands and thousands of our 
young people we continue to lose every year. 
And if we do the right thing, we won't lose 
them. 

Let me just mention two other things. 
We've taken a lot of steps to strengthen fam- 
ily life and work life for families in this coun- 
try in the last 4 years, whether it was in the 
family and medical leave law or raising the 
minimum wage or passing the Kassebaum- 
Kennedy health care bill or the V-chip bill, 
the television rating standards, the anti-teen 
smoking initiative. But one of the biggest 
problems we still have is that there are still 
10 million of our children who don’t have 
health insurance. And a lot of them don’t 
have health insurance because their parents 
lose jobs or change jobs. We have a proposal 
before the Congress that we believe would 
provide insurance to half of those children 
in the next 4 years. There are bipartisan pro- 
posals on that. I am very, very hopeful that 
we will do something in this Congress which 
will take a long step toward providing health 
insurance for all the children in this country. 
And that’s important. 

We have also proved that we could lower 
the welfare rolls quite a bit and far more than 
the economy alone can account for. The wel- 
fare rolls have gone down by about 2'2 mil- 
lion now in the 4 years and 2 months that 
I’ve been in office. And we know from the 
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patterns of the past that about half this de- 
cline would have occurred just because the 
economy got better. But we also know that 
about half the decline occurred because peo- 
ple were working at it, States, communities, 
people believing in welfare reform, people 
believing that able-bodied people who want- 
ed to go to work ought to have the chance 
to go to work. 

Now, this welfare reform law, as I said, 
requires us to do more. And I will have more 
to say about this later. But I’ve asked every 
State in the country to take the welfare check 
and make it available to employers as a wage 
and training subsidy, if that will help. I’m 
trying to get the Congress to pass a very tight- 
ly targeted tax credit that’s worth up to half 
of the wage of a welfare recipient who goes 
into a new job for an employer at a pay of 
up to $10,000 a year. But we are going to 
have to have help from the private sector and 
every community in this country to meet 
these goals. We cannot let welfare reform be- 
come an excuse for hurting children. It’s got 
to be an excuse—or the pretext or the lever 
by which we liberate families from depend- 
ency. And we can do this. It is clear that 
we can do it. But we’re going to have to work 
at it with great discipline. And I hope all of 
you will be willing to help. There are some 
people in this audience tonight who've al- 
ready hired people from welfare to work and 
I want to—you know who you are, and I 
thank you for doing that. But that will be 
a big part of what we're up against. 

With regard to the work that the Vice 
President and I have been doing on reinvent- 
ing Government and changing the way the 
Government works, you should know now 
that the Government has 285,000 fewer peo- 
ple than it did on the day I became President 
in 1993—dramatic downsizing. And yet I’m 
confident that we are providing better service 
to more people in different ways, because 
we've worked at it very hard. We will con- 
tinue to do that. 

We passed lobby reform legislation. We 
passed legislation to require Congress to live 
under the laws it imposes on others. The next 
thing we have to do is to pass a campaign 
finance reform. I believe that the McCain- 
Feingold bill should pass. I am strongly sup- 
porting it. But there are some other things 
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that I think ought to be done as well, and 
I would like to ask all of you to think about 
this. You’ve been involved in this deeply. You 
know as well as I do that the exponential rise 
in the costs of communicating with the voters 
is what has led the exponential rise in the 
costs of the campaign. 

There is a coalition in America today work- 
ing to get free television time for candidates. 
And if we could get that free television time 
for candidates, only those candidates who 
agree to observe certain spending restraints, 
that would do more to change the incentives 
and to change the framework in which we 
all operate and to give everybody a fair 
chance to get their message across than any- 
thing else. 

I have just seen an interesting analysis of 
the unprecedented amount of time—free tel- 
evision time that was given to Senator Dole 
and to me in the last election. And while it 
shows that only about 22 percent of the 
American people saw our spots that we did— 
your know, we did spots for—several of the 
networks gave us time to talk—1 minute, 90 
seconds, 2 minutes—on various issues. 
Sometimes we were both asked the same 
questions, and our answers were run back 
to back on successive nights. Sometimes we 
were given the opportunity just to talk about 
certain subjects. But the analysis showed 
that, on the whole, there was more policy 
information in these free timeslots than ei- 
ther in our paid ads or in the news coverage 
of the campaign—more policy information— 
that they tended to be less negative, less per- 
sonal, but they tended to draw out the legiti- 
mate issue differences between the can- 
didates. I believe that would happen in the 
races for Congress as well. 

And so what I think we need to be thinking 
about is, how are we going to improve the 
way this thing works? I also would urge all 
of you to think about what we could do to 
make voting more accessible, to change 
the—to think about this campaign reform as 
a way of giving the country more and more 
to the people who have to live with the deci- 
sions that are made in the elections. But 
there are a lot of exciting opportunities out 
there that I hope you will help us to pursue. 

Finally, let me say that I think this will 
be a very big year in our country for charting 
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our role in the world ahead. We had a very 
good summit with President Yeltsin in Hel- 
sinki. We have agreed to try to reach agree- 
ment within a short period of time to lower 
our respective nuclear arsenals to 2,000 to 
2,500 warheads, which would be an 80 per- 
cent reduction from the cold war high of just 
5 years ago by 10 years from now. That’s a 
very important thing, an 80 percent reduc- 
tion. 

I am going to have this week a bipartisan 
event to try to highlight the importance of 
our passing the Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion this year, which is absolutely imperative. 
The United States cannot afford not to be 
in the forefront of banishing chemical weap- 
ons from the Earth. We are trying to do 
something to restrict severely and eventually 
ban landmines. We are working hard on that. 
We hope to have some progress to report 
on that this year. 

You know what we've been doing on the 
Middle East peace. The only thing I can tell 
you is the one thing I’ve learned about those 
folks is, don’t give up. Don’t give up on it. 
No matter how bad the headlines are, don’t 
give up. And we've got some very good ideas; 
we’re working on that. 

I believe the Vice President had an ex- 
tremely successful trip to China. He was able 
to spend some high-level time that we had 
not spent—our country had not been able 
to spend since our differences over 
Tiananmen Square—just making sure they 
understood how we looked at the world and 
we understood how they looked at the world 
and charting the areas where we could work 
together, particularly in the areas of nuclear 
proliferation where the Chinese supported us 
with the Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty last year and dealing with the prob- 
lems on the Korean Peninsula, in trying to 
resolve some of our economic disputes. And 
he also gave a very powerful human rights 
speech while he was there, of which I was 
very proud. I think it was a very good trip. 

And I believe that by the end of the year, 
you will see with that, the expansion of 
NATO, the other things that are going on, 
we will be a lot closer to a world which has 
more democracy, more free market econom- 
ics, more cooperation, and where we’re mak- 
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ing progress in trying to beat back the new 
security threats of our time. 

In short, this really is an age of great possi- 
bility, and it requires us to work together. 
But in the kind of country we have where 
the public sector is limited and the private 
sector is large, which I like, you have to play 
a role in public decisions, and it’s good citi- 
zenship. And that’s what you're doing. And 
again, let me say I’m proud of you. I appre- 
ciate what you've done, and I hope that you 
will continue to make your voices heard on 
the things that we are doing. 

We have a lot of other decisions I haven’t 
even gone into tonight. Secretary Slater's 
here; we're going to redo the transportation 
bill this year. Secretary Pefia has got a lot 
of our most important research going on in 
the Department of Energy. We've got a lot 
going on. We want you to be a part of it. 
But we want you to be proud of the fact that 
what you have done has made America a bet- 
ter place. In 4 more years, it'll be a much 
better place, indeed. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:28 p.m. at the 
Sheraton Carlton Hotel. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Carol Pensky, treasurer, Alan Solomont, 
national finance chair, Gov. Roy Romer of Colo- 
rado, general chair, Steve Grossman, national 
chair, Democratic National Committee; Secretary 
of Energy Federico Pejia’s wife, Ellen Hart Pejia; 
and Secretary of Transportation Rodney Slater's 
wife, Cassandra Wilkins Slater. 


Remarks Honoring the 1996 NBA 
Champion Chicago Bulls 
April 3, 1997 


The President. Good morning. Please be 
seated. Just think of me as another injured 
basketball player. [Laughter] 

Congressman Rush; Congressman Jack- 
son; Mr. Cedrick Dempsey, the Executive 
Director of the NCAA; Richard Lapchick, 
who is with the Center for Sport in Society; 
to the young athletes who are here with us 
today who have been recognized for their 
academic achievements and their personal 
heroism as well as their achievements in ath- 
letics. We're all delighted to be here with 
our Secretary of Commerce, Bill Daley, and 
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half the city of Chicago has come. [Laughter] 
Will everybody from Chicago please raise 
your hand, be recognized, stand up. [Ap- 
plause] That’s good. 

As all of you know, the First Lady is from 
Chicago, and it’s sort of become my adopted 
big city. And around here, we like it when 
the Bulls are doing well, which means that 
no matter what’s in the newspaper in Wash- 
ington every day, I can nearly always find 
some reason to be happy. [Laughter] And 
believe me, some days we need it more than 
others. 

On behalf of all of us here and people 
around tlie Nation, I want to congratulate 
Jerry Reinsdorf, Phil Jackson, and the entire 
team on winning the 1996 championship and 
on winning four of the last six championships. 

The 96 championship was the first one 
captured at the United Center, and I had 
that in mind when we picked it for the site 
of the Democratic National Convention last 
summer. We wanted the home court advan- 
tage. I think we got it. 

Last year, the Bulls had a record of 72 
and 10. And I checked this morning; I think 
it’s 63 and 9 now. I'd say that’s pretty good. 
The individual Bulls stars are well-known to 
America, all of them, but I'd like to point 
out that this is a team that plays great defense 
as well as great offense and a team with a 
great sense of teamwork, a team that plays 
together and works together and tries to win 
together. It seems to me that that’s some- 
thing that we'd all do well to remember. 
That’s one of the things I like about the city 
of Chicago. Whenever I go there, I think that 
it’s a city that tends to work because it works 
together with coherent teams of people and 
neighborhoods and all walks of life. 

So let me say again, the Chicago Bulls have 
given America a lot of thrills. They've given 
Chicago a lot of pride. They've produced per- 
haps the greatest basketball dynasty ever and 
perhaps the greatest basketball individual 
feats ever. But more than anything else, 
they've given us the sense that when people 
do things together, a lot more is possible. 

Now, I'd like to introduce now Jerry 
Reinsdorf so we can go on with the rest of 
the program. And meanwhile, I want you to 
know that in 6 months I'll be as good as new 
and available for the next draft. [Laughter] 
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Thank you. 


[At this point, team owner Jerry Reinsdorf 
made brief remarks and presented the Presi- 
dent with a championship watch and Bulls 
jacket. | 


The President. Think I'll be safe in this 
in Washington? [Laughter] Thank you. 


[Mr. Reinsdorf then introduced coach Phil 
Jackson and cocaptains Scottie Pippen and 
Michael Jordan. | 


The President. Look at those shoes. 


[Mr. Jackson made brief remarks and pre- 
sented a Bulls jersey to the President. | 


The President. Do I have your permis- 
sion? [Laughter] 

Thank you. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 

The President. You guys aren't going to 
speak? You got to say something. Come here, 
Scottie, say something. [Laughter] Every- 
body from Arkansas talks. You have to. 
[Laughter] 


[Mr. Pippen made brief remarks. | 
The President. Thank you. 
(Mr. Jordan made brief remarks. | 
The President. 1 want to thank again all 


the people from Chicago for coming. I want 
to say how proud—I can’t help but say that 
all the people that I know, and I know half 
the town from the little community in south- 
east Arkansas where Scottie Pippen grew up, 
are still wildly proud of him. So it’s okay for 
somebody outside Chicago to like that. 

And I want to say to Michael Jordan, I 
like your two-tone shoes. [Laughter] When 
I was growing up, all well-bred young South- 
ern boys learned to wear two-tone shoes in 
the springtime—(laughter|—and I’m glad 
you kept up the tradition. 

And finally, I'd like to thank the Bulls for 
being so good to Hillary when she visited 
them at the United Center recently. And that 
night, she got Dennis Rodman’s jersey. It is 
now freshly washed and hanging in the White 
House in a place of honor. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:02 a.m. at the 
South Portico at the White House. 
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Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
Prime Minister Antonio Guterres of 
Portugal and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


April 3, 1997 


The President. Let me say it’s a great 
honor for the United States to have Prime 
Minister Guterres here from Portugal. We 
are immensely grateful to Portugal for many 
things and our partnerships. 

But I would especially mention their 
peacekeeping role as a nation in Bosnia and 
Africa, the work we've done together in the 
United Nations, the work we are going to 
discuss today regarding NATO. And we ap- 
preciate the very progressive and strong lead- 
ership the Prime Minister has given to his 
nation. So I’m locking forward to this, and 
it’s been too long coming but I’m very glad 
to have you here. 

Would you like to say anything? 

Prime Minister Guterres. Well, first of 
all, let me say how happy and proud I am 
to accept the invitation of President Clinton. 
Portugal, as you know, is very much in favor 
of a united Europe, but we want a Europe 
that preserves its Atlantic character. And for 
us, the relationship between Europe and the 
United States is an extremely important part 
of our own way of life. And this is relevant 
in economics, in culture, in people-to-people 
contacts, and also in defense and security. 

We want NATO to go on as the basic 
framework for European security, and we 
consider that the United States has an irre- 
placeable role in the guarantee of European 
security. And we are very happy with the 
partnership that we have been able to estab- 
lish in the past, and we are looking forward 
to improve as much as possible our bilateral 
relations that have been excellent, as a matter 
of fact, in the past. 

President Clinton’s ideas have been very 
inspiring to our own programs, and we hope 
to go on doing our best to take profit of your 
initiatives, your ideas, your policies. 


Russia and NATO Expansion 


Q. And you also are in favor of expansion 
of NATO, and what kind of an agreement, 
charter are you going to have with Russia? 
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Prime Minister Guterres. Well, I think 
that the expansion of NATO is—as the ex- 
pansion of the European Union, it’s a basic 
condition for democracy, for peace and sta- 
bility in Central and Eastern European coun- 
tries. 

And as for Portugal, it has been extremely 
important 10 or 15 years ago to consolidate 
our democracy. I think the same right must 
be granted to those new democracies in East- 
ern Europe. Of course, we understand that 
it is very important to preserve the very spe- 
cial relationship with the new Russia. 

I once heard Vice President Al Gore tell- 
ing me that he looked at the enlargement 
of NATO and relations with Russia like the 
coupling of two space ships and the need to 
put them in the same orbit. I think this is 
a very good idea, and I think it’s what effec- 
tively is being done now with the recent con- 
tacts in Helsinki and all the preparatory work 
that is going on. 

I hope that one day in the future NATO 
and Russia can be allies, defending the values 
of enlightenment against all the irrational be- 
haviors in the modern world, irrational be- 
haviors based on extreme nationalism, reli- 
gious fundamentalism, and all other things 
that should not exist in a modern world. 


Webster Hubbell 

Q. Mr. President, earlier this year when 
asked about the $100,000 Lippo payment to 
Webb Hubbell, you said, “I can’t imagine 
who could have ever arranged to do some- 
thing improper like that, and no one around 
here knows about it.” Were the phone 
calls 

The President. That’s not what I said. 

Q. Let me ask this question 

The President. | don’t believe that’s ex- 
actly what I said. 

Q. Let me ask you this, Mr. President. 
Were the phone calls made by Mack 
McLarty and Erskine Bowles proper or im- 
proper? And if you knew about them, should 
you have put a stop to them? 

The President. Well, first of all, let’s go 
back to what you said before. I believe what 
I said was that I was unaware of the Lippo 
contract until it became public. And I believe 
that’s all I said. I rendered no judgment on 
it one way or the other. 
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Secondly, I do not believe they were im- 
proper. From what I know about them, they 
were just—they were people who were genu- 
inely concerned that there was a man who 
was out of work, who had four children. And 
as I understand it, they were trying to help 
him for no other reason than just out of 
human compassion. 

Secondly, let me remind you of the critical 
fact. At the time that it was done, no one 
had any idea about whether any——what the 
nature of the allegations were against Mr. 
Hubbell or whether they were true. Every- 
body thought there was some sort of billing 
dispute with his law firm. And that’s all any- 
body knew about it. So, no, I do not think 
they did anything improper. 


Campaign Documents 


Q. Mr. President, Harold Ickes took a car- 
load of documents away from the campaign. 
National Archives says it was your call. Did 
you give him permission to take all of those 
papers from the campaign? 

The President. | don’t remember being 
asked about it one way or the other. I don’t 
remember being asked about it. 

Q. Do you care? 

The President. Well, I didn’t know it was 
my call to care. I don’t remember being 
asked about it. I’d have to know more about 
it before I could answer that question. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


Visit of Prime Minister Guterres 


The President. Let me begin by saying 
it’s a great honor for the United States and 
for me personally to have the Prime Minister 
here today. We are very proud of our friend- 
ship with Portugal. Our partnership, our alli- 
ance is very important to us. We are espe- 
cially grateful for the leadership that Portugal 
has evidenced in peacekeeping in Bosnia, in 
Africa, in the United Nations, in our discus- 
sions about the role of NATO in the future 
and the expansion of NATO. And I have 
looked forward to this meeting for a long 
time, and I’m anxious to have it with the 
Prime Minister. 

And I think I'd like to give the Prime Min- 
ister a chance to make a few remarks, and 
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then if you have a question or two, we'll try 
to answer them. 

Prime Minister Guterres. Well, first of 
all let me say how happy and proud I am 
to have been able to accept this kind invita- 
tion of President Clinton. This is a very excit- 
ing moment for the Atlantic community, and 
we have many things to discuss about our 
common interests in regards to the relations 
between Europe and the United States, at 
the level of the European Union, NATO, 
NATO’s enlargement, relations with Russia, 
and also doing our best to improve the excel- 
lent bilateral relations that we have between 
the United States and Portugal. So it’s really 
a very good opportunity for us also to discuss 
some of the very inspiring ideas that Presi- 
dent Clinton has introduced in the world po- 
litical debate. 


East Timor 


Q. Mr. President, do you plan to review 
the United States position on the incorpora- 
tion of its East Timor at any stage, sir? 

The President. What about East Timor? 

Q. At the moment, the U.S. recognizes the 
incorporation of East Timor without main- 
taining that legitimate act of self-determina- 
tion took place. Do you plan to review this 
position once it has about, I think, about 
quite a couple of years? 

The President. Well, my main concern 
now is to make sure that we have done every- 
thing we can possibly do to respect the politi- 
cal and human rights of the people in East 
Timor. And the United States has been— 
particularly since I became President, has 
been very forthright on that subject. And I 
know that Portugal has as well and has a 
longer attachment than we do there. So that’s 
one of the things I want to talk to the Prime 
Minister about, about what we can do to fur- 
ther the cause of human rights for the people 
of East Timor. 

Q. But Mr. President, you told Senator 
Feingold, regarding a proposal for a referen- 
dum in East Timor er self-determination, 
that you would take his idea into consider- 
ation in a letter you sent him late last year. 
What does that mean exactly? Does that 
mean that a review of that position is pos- 
sible? Could you explain the meaning of it? 
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The President. It means that I think we 
should do whatever is most likely to give us 
sufficient influence to guarantee basic 
human rights protections for the people of 
East Timor. And we have to do what we think 
is most likely to achieve our overriding objec- 
tive, which is to give those people a chance 
to have the lives of decency and integrity. 
And sometimes what seems obvious is maybe 
not the best course, and we're reviewing 
what our options are. That’s what it means. 

Q. Isn’t self-determination the ultimate 
human right? 

The President. Well, that depends. That’s 
a very complicated question. We fought a 
civil war over it. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:20 p.m. in the 
Diplomatic Reception Room at the White House. 
A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Remarks on the Anniversary of the 
Aircraft Tragedy in Croatia 
April 3, 1997 


Thank you very much. Mr. Vice President, 
Mrs. Gore, Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, to all the members of the Cabinet and 
the administration who are here, all of our 
distinguished guests from Croatia, including 
the wonderful musicians, members of the 
diplomatic corps, Mrs. Brown, members of 
the Brown family, and all of you who come 
here as family and friends. 

A year ago, when so many of us gathered 
in grief at that airplane hangar at the Dover 
Air Force Base, it was one of the longest days 
of my life. And yet I can only imagine how 
much worse it was for so many of you. Well, 
now it’s another April and another spring- 
time. The dogwood tree we planted on the 
South Lawn of the White House last year 
in memory of your loved ones has grown a 
whole foot taller, and soon it will bloom. And 
so we gather here today going on in celebra- 
tion but clearly not free of sadness—grateful 
for the lives of those who were lost, yes, 
mindful of our obligation to them to live on 
as they would want us to live, but still a little 
sad. 

I was searching all of you today, remem- 
bering those of you whom I saw a year ago, 
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wondering what had been most difficult for 
you in the last year and what you missed and 
how once the moment of tragedy passes, the 
little things become so important. It’s spring- 
time, and I can’t go play golf with Ron 
Brown. We will never shoot baskets again, 
and he’s not here making fun of me because 
I had that stupid accident with my leg. And 
I miss that. I miss seeing the smiles of those 
young people that worked here at the Com- 
merce Department who believed in this 
country and were totally unjaded by the cyni- 
cal veneer that grips too many people. I miss 
that. I see the children out here and the 
spouses, and I wonder of all those little things 
that you miss. 

But I can say, we should be heartened by 
the missing because the people we lost en- 
riched our lives with their gifts of love, with 
their gifts of talent. As the Vice President 
said, they greatly enriched our country 
through their patriotism and their service. 
And they certainly enriched the world 
through their sacrifice for the cause of peace. 
As Secretary Daley indicated, they have in- 
spired those who are left behind in this De- 
partment to continue on. 

When Ron Brown became Secretary of 
Commerce, he revolutionized the role of the 
Commerce Department in our lives, going 
from rhetoric to reality. And every person, 
public and private and citizen alike who was 
a part of that should feel proud of what hap- 
pened. He made our passion for trade a force 
not only in our economic life but in our for- 
eign policy. He identified not only those 10 
great emerging economies that we all ought 
to visit and work with and build bridges to, 
but as a distinguished American columnist 
noted just a couple of days ago, even in place 
where crises had not passed, he sought to 
bring the benefits of American ingenuity and 
entrepreneurialism and to prove that you 
could do good and do well at the same time, 
whether it was in South Africa or Northern 
Ireland or the Middle East, where I note 
that—and Mr. Arafat was here just a few days 
ago, he took some time out to celebrate the 
opening of a business development center in 
Gaza named after Ron Brown. They thought 
our trade missions were pretty great, and 


they thought the people that went on them 
were pretty great. 
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And of course, the Balkans. Every person 
on that plane shared a common vision: They 
all loved America, they all believed in Ameri- 
ca’s mission in the world, and they certainly 
believed in America’s mission to the Balkans. 
The dream for which they gave their lives 
is now slowly and surely being realized by 
people who have, too, lost a very great deal. 
In a country where almost every family, every 
springtime, can remember the terrible pain 
that so many of you now feel, the divided 
families have been reunited; marketplaces 
are full of life, not death; the lights are on; 
the water runs; homes and businesses are 
being restored; playgrounds belong to chil- 
dren again. 

So a year later, with your dogwood growing 
and people in the Balkans returning to a 
more normal life, I cannot ask you to give 
up your pain, but I can ask you to celebrate 
the lives of those who died on that mountain 
a year ago, to celebrate them in all the ways 
we do, through personal tributes paid by 
families and communities. 

The Commerce Department has set up a 
scholarship fund to help the children of 
Commerce employees. There is a high school 
in White Plains, New York, named in honor 
of Lee Jackson. A scholarship has been estab- 
lished for Christina Kaminski, the 13-year- 
old daughter of Stephen Kaminski. The Wil- 
liam E. Morton Library opened last fall at 
the Geneva Kent Elementary School in West 
Virginia. The Monterey Bay Export Assist- 
ance Center was dedicated to young Adam 
Darling. The Naomi Poling Warbasse Memo- 
rial Fund was established at George Wash- 
ington University by her family and friends. 
The University of Wisconsin has established 
a Charles F. Meissner Memorial Scholarship 
for students from the Washington, DC, area. 
The New York Times has established the Na- 
thaniel Nash Memorial Foundation to sup- 
port children’s education. A New Jersey 
church and YMCA has teamed to create the 
Walter Murphy Memorial Fund. Riggs Na- 
tional Bank has set up a worldwide scholar- 
ship for the Buckley School in New York in 
honor of Paul Cushman. And of course, the 
Ronald Brown Foundation was established 
by Ron’s family as a means of carrying on 
his vision of a more compassionate, coopera- 
tive, and just world. 
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And these are not all the tributes which 
have come in honor of those whom we lost. 
We also can celebrate our loved ones by 
knowing that the mission of peace and recon- 
struction they undertook in Bosnia and Cro- 
atia is being carried on. When they fell, so 
many of you here, even those of you who 
had experienced painful personal losses, took 
up a fallen rns Today, with the great 
outpouring of reconstruction aid from 
around the world, with dozens of American 
companies working to restore the currents 
of commerce, with the Department of Com- 
merce preparing to open the door of its new 
office in Zagreb next week, the habits of 
peace are taking on. And that’s something 
to celebrate. 

Above all, we can celebrate them by striv- 
ing to live our lives in a way that honors their 
lives. Whether we’re in Government or in 
our military, in journalism or business, let us 
resolve to serve. When we see a child in 
need, a community in distress, a nation strug- 
gling to be free, let us resolve to act. Let 
us resolve to learn from this tragedy and 
work, as so many of you have done, to make 
our airplanes and our airports and air travel 
safer. Let us resolve to honor those business 
leaders who perished by celebrating the best 
of American business and saying, “Yes, it can 
be a good and noble thing, and we should 
work to expand its reach.” 

Earlier today, the conference board in our 
administration announced that we are creat- 
ing the Ronald H. Brown Award for Cor- 
porate Leadership. Each year that award will 
honor America’s finest corporate citizens, 
those who do well and do good by serving. 

Above all, let us resolve always to shine 
a light of hope and freedom in the darkness, 
for the people we lost a year ago did not 
die on a distant mountain because they did 
not care or did not believe in the possibility 
of tomorrow being better than today. And 
if we owe them anything at all, we owe them 
our best efforts to make tomorrow better 
than today and to spread hope among our 
people and throughout the world. 

Tomorrow will be 29 years since Martin 
Luther King was killed in Memphis. When 
you think of your loved ones, remember him 
and what he said: “All inhabitants of the 
globe are now neighbors, the large house in 
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which we live demands that we transform 
this worldwide neighborhood into a world- 
wide brotherhood.” The people we celebrate 
today gave their lives building that worldwide 
brotherhood. For the men and women, the 
boys and girls alive all over the world, and 
those yet to come, it is up to us to celebrate 
them by continuing that noble work. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:04 p.m. at the 
Commerce Department. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Alma Brown, widow of former Secretary 
of Commerce Ronald H. Brown. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on Angola 
April 3, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby report to the Congress on the de- 
velopments since my last report of Septem- 
ber 19, 1996, concerning the national emer- 
gency with respect to Angola that was de- 
clared in Executive Order 12865 of Septem- 
ber 26, 1993. This report is submitted pursu- 
ant to section 401(c) of the National Emer- 
gencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c), and section 
204(c) of the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. 1703(c). 

On September 26, 1993, I declared a na- 
tional emergency with respect to the Na- 
tional Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (“UNITA”), invoking the authority, 
inter alia, of the International Emergency 
Economic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et 
seq.) and the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287c). Consistent with 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 
864, dated September 15, 1993, the order 
prohibited the sale or supply by United 
States persons or from the United States, or 
using U.S.-registered vessels or aircraft, of 
arms and related materiel of all types, includ- 
ing weapons and ammunition, military vehi- 
cles, equipment and spare parts, and petro- 
leum and petroleum products to the territory 
of Angola other than through designated 
points of entry. The order also prohibited 
such sale or supply to UNITA. United States 
persons are prohibited from activities that 
promote or are calculated to promote such 
sales or supplies, or from attempted viola- 
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tions, or from evasion or avoidance or trans- 
actions that have the purpose of evasion or 
avoidance, of the stated prohibitions. The 
order authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in consultation with the Secretary of 
State, to take such actions, including the pro- 
mulgation of rules and regulations, as might 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
order. 

1. On December 10, 1993, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury's Office of Foreign As- 
sets Control (OFAC) issued the UNITA (An- 
gola) Sanctions Regulations (the “Regula- 
tions”) (58 Fed. Reg. 64904) to implement 
my declaration of a national emergency and 
imposition of sanctions against UNITA. The 
Regulations prohibit the sale or supply by 
United States persons or from the United 
States, or using U.S.-registered vessels or air- 
craft, of arms and related materiel of all 
types, including weapons and ammunition, 
military vehicles, equipment and spare parts, 
and petroleum ee petroleum products to 
UNITA or to the territory of Angola other 
than through designated points of entry. 
United States persons are also prohibited 
from activities that promote or are calculated 
to promote such ‘ales or supplies to UNITA 
or Angola, or from any transaction by any 
United States persons that evades or avoids, 
or has the purpose of evading or avoiding, 
or attempts to violate, any of the prohibitions 
set forth in the Executive order. Also prohib- 
ited are transactions by United States per- 
sons, or involving the use of U.S.-registered 
vessels or aircraft, relating to transportation 
to Angola or UNITA of goods the exportation 
of which is prohibited. 

The Government of Angola has designated 
the following points of entry as points in An- 
gola to which the articles otherwise prohib- 
ited by the Regulations may be shipped: Air- 
ports: Luanda and Katumbela, Benguela 
Province; Ports: Luanda and _  Lobito, 
Benguela Province; and Namibe, Namibe 
Province; and Entry Points: Malongo, 
Cabinda Province. Although no specific li- 
cense is required by the Department of the 
Treasury for shipments to , 0a designated 
points of entry (unless the item is destined 
for UNITA), any such exports remain subject 
to the licensing requirements of the Depart- 
ment of State and/or Commerce. 
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There has been one amendment to the 
Regulations since my report of September 
19, 1996. The UNITA (Angola) Sanctions 
Regulations, 31 CFR Part 590, were amend- 
ed on October 21, 1996 (61 Fed. Reg. 54936, 
October 23, 1996), to implement section 4 
of the Federal Civil Penalties Inflation Ad- 
justment Act of 1990, as amended by the 
Debt Collection Improvement Act of 1996, 
by adjusting for inflation the amount of the 
civil monetary penalties that may be assessed 
under the Regulations. The amendment in- 
creases the maximum civil monetary penalty 
provided in the Regulations from $10,000 to 
$11,000 per violation. 

The amended Regulations also reflect an 
amendment to 18 U.S.C. 1001 contained in 
section 330016(1)(L) of Public Law 103-322, 
September 13, 1994; 108 Stat. 2147. The 
amendment notes the availability of higher 
criminal fines pursuant to the formulas set 
forth in 18 U.S.C. 3571. A copy of the 
amendment is attached. 

2. The OFAC has worked closely with the 
U.S. financial community to assure a height- 
ened awareness of the sanctions against 
UNITA—through the dissemination of pub- 
lications, seminars, and notices to electronic 
bulletin boards. This educational effort has 
resulted in frequent calls from banks to as- 
sure that they are not routing funds in viola- 
tion of these prohibitions. United States ex- 
porters have also been notified of the sanc- 
tions through a variety of media, including 
via the Internet, Fax-on-Demand, special fli- 
ers, and computer bulletin board information 
initiated by OFAC and posted through the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and the U.S. 
Government Printing Office. There have 
been no license applications under the pro- 
gram since my last report. 

3. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from 
September 26, 1996, through March 25, 
1997, that are directly attributable to the ex- 
ercise of powers and authorities conferred by 
the declaration of a national emergency with 
respect to UNITA are about $61,000, most 
of which represent wage and salary costs for 
Federal personnel. Personnel costs were 
largely centered in the Department of the 
Treasury (particularly in the Office of For- 
eign Assets Control, the U.S. Customs Serv- 
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ice, the Office of the Under Secretary for 
Enforcement, and the Office of the General 
Counsel), and the Department of State (par- 
ticularly the Office of Southern African Af- 
fairs). 

I will continue to report periodically to the 
Congress on significant developments, pur- 
suant to 50 U.S.C. 1703(c). 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. This 
letter was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on April 4. 


Remarks Calling for the Ratification 
of the Chemical Weapons 
Convention and an Exchange With 
Reporters 

April 4, 1997 


The President. Thank you. Thank you 
very much, Senator Boren, for your words 
and your presence here today. We were 
laughing before we came out here. Senator 
Boren and I started our careers in politics 
in 1974 together, but he found a Presidency 
that is not term-limited—[laughter|—and I 
want to congratulate him on it. 

Mr. Vice President, Secretary Albright, 
Secretary Cohen, Secretary Baker, Senator 
Nancy Kassebaum Baker, General 
Shalikashvili. Let me thank all of you who 
have spoken here today for the words you 
have said, for you have said it all. And let 
me thank all of you who have come here to 
be a part of this audience today to send a 
clear, unambiguous, united message to 
America and to our Senate. 

I thank General Colin Powell and Senator 
Warren Rudman, former arms negotiators 
Paul Nitze, Edward Rowny, and Ken 
Adelman; so many of the Congressmen who 
have supported us, including Senator Biden 
and Senator Levin who are here; the truly 
distinguished array of military leaders, lead- 
ers of businesses, religious organizations, 
human rights groups, scientists, and arms 
control experts. 

Secretary Baker made, I thought, a very 
telling point, which others made as well. This 
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is, in the beginning, a question of whether 
we will continue to make America’s leader- 
ship strong and sure as we chart our course 
in a new time. We have to do that, and we 
can only do that if we rise to the challenge 
of ratifying the Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion. 

We are closing a 20th century which gives 
us an opportunity now to forge a widening 
international commitment to banish poison 
gas from the Earth in the 21st century. This 
is a simple issue at bottom, even though the 
details are somewhat complex. Presidents 
and legislators from both parties, military 
leaders, and arms control experts have bound 
together in common cause because this is 
simply good for the future of every American. 

I received two powerful letters recently, 
calling for ratification. One has already been 
mentioned that I received from Senator 
Nancy Kassebaum Baker, Senator Boren, 
and former National Security Adviser Gen- 
eral Brent Scowcroft. The other came from 
General Powell, General Jones, General 
Vessey, General Schwartzkopf, and more 
than a dozen other retired generals and ad- 
mirals, all of them saying as one, “America 
needs to ratify the Chemical Weapons Con- 
vention, and we must do it before it takes 
effect on April 29th.” 

Of course the treaty is not a panacea. No 
arms control treaty can be absolutely perfect, 
and none can end the need for vigilance. But 
no nation acting alone can protect itself from 
the threat posed by chemical weapons. Try- 
ing to stop their spread by ourselves would 
be like trying to stop the wind that helps 
carry their poison to its target. We must have 
an international solution to a global problem. 

The convention provides clear and over- 
whelming benefits for our people. Under a 
law Congress passed in the 1980's, we were 
already destroying almost all our chemical 
weapons. The convention requires other na- 
tions to follow our lead, to eliminate their 
arsenals of poison gas and to give up develop- 
ing, producing, and acquiring such weapons 
in the future. By ratifying the Chemical 
Weapons Convention, as Secretary Cohen 
said, we can help to shield our soldiers from 
one of the battlefields deadliest killers. We 
can give our children something our parents 
and grandparents never had, broad protec- 
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tion against the threat of chemical attack. 
And we can bolster our leadership in the 
fight against terrorism, of proliferation all 
around the world. 

If the Senate fails to ratify the convention 
before it enters into force, our national secu- 
rity and, I might add, our economic security 
will suffer. We will be denied use of the trea- 
ty’ s tools against rogue states and terrorists. 
We will lose the chance to help to enforce 
the rules we helped to write or to have Amer- 
icans serve as international inspectors, some- 
thing that is especially important for those 
who have raised concerns about the inspec- 
tion provisions of the treaty. 

Ironically, if we are outside this agreement 
rather than inside, it is our chemical compa- 
nies, our leading exporters, which will face 
mandatory trade restrictions that could cost 
them hundreds of millions of dollars in sales. 
In short order, America will go from leading 
the world to joining the company of pariah 
nations that the Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion seeks to isolate. We cannot allow this 
to happen. 

The time has come to pass this treaty as 
70 other nations already have done. Since I 
sent the Chemical Weapons Convention to 
the Senate 3’ years ago, there have been 
more than a dozen hearings, more than 1,500 
pages of testimony and reports. During the 
last 3 months, we have worked very closely 
with Senate leaders to go the extra mile to 
resolve remaining questions and areas of con- 
cern. I want to thank those in the Senate 
who have worked with us for their leadership 
and for their good-faith efforts. 

Ratifying the Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion, again, I say, is important both for what 
it does and for what it says. It says America 
is committed to protecting our troops, to 
fighting terror, to stopping the spread of 
weapons of mass destruction, to setting and 
enforcing standards for international behav- 
ior, and to leading the world in meeting the 
challenges of the 21st century. I urge the 
Senate to act in the highest traditions of bi- 
partisanship and in the deepest of our na- 
tional interest. 

And let me again say, the words that I have 
spoken today are nothing compared to the 
presence, to the careers, to the experience, 
to the judgment, to the patriotism of Repub- 
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licans and Democrats alike and the military 
leaders who have gathered here and who all 
across this country have lent their support 
to this monumentally important effort. We 
must not fail. We have a lot of work to do, 
but I leave here today with renewed con- 
fidence that together we can get the job 
done. 

Thank you, God bless you, and God bless 
America. 


[At this point, the President greeted the 
guests and later took questions from report- 
ers. | 


Q. What about King Hussein—that the 
very terrorists who Secretary Cohen who was 
talking about are the ones who are most likely 
to get hold of these weapons and who really 
are not going to be prohibited by this treaty? 

The President. But this will require—I 
have two responses. Number one, this will 
require other countries to do what we're al- 
ready doing and destroy their stockpiles, so 
there won't be as much for them to get a 
hold of. Number two, it will make it much 
more difficult for the component parts that 
make bigger—are used to make chemical 
weapons, to get into the hands of terrorists 
because we'll have much stricter controls on 
them. So those are the two answers there. 
That’s why all these people are for this. 

Q. They really are the people, though, who 
can get these without being regulated. | 
mean, you know 

The President. Yes, but as Madeleine 
Albright said, that’s the argument you make 
against drug trafficking. In other words, 
criminals will always make an effort to evade 
the law; that’s what they do. But if you 
have—if you destroy the chemical stockpiles 
and you make it more difficult for the agents 
to make the chemical weapons, to get into 
the hands of terrorists, you have dramatically 
improved the security of the world. Yes there 
will still be people w vho will try to do it. Yes 
there will still be people in home laboratories 
who can made dangerous things. This does 
not solve every problem in the world, but 
it will make the world much safer. 

Q. Why do you think you had to do this 
today? Why did you have to come out and 
do it today? 
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The President. Because we're going to 
have to work like crazy to pass the thing. 

Q. You don’t have the votes right now? 

The President. No, but we'll get there. 
I don’t know yet, but we'll get there. I feel 
very much better because of this broad bipar- 
tisan support, but I’ve been working with 
Senator Lott since the first of the year on 
this. He knows how important it is to me, 
and he’s dealt with us in good faith. And 
we've worked with Senator Helms. We've 
worked with everybody, and we agreed that 
we would start the highly public, visible part 
of this campaign at about this time. So we're 
getting after it. We've got a month to deliver. 
We're going to try to do it. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:01 a.m. in the 
South Lawn at the White House. 


Remarks to the Women’s Economic 
Leadership Forum 
April 4, 1997 


Welcome to Humility 101. Thank you, 
Betsy, Maria, Linda. Thank you, Senator 
Landrieu, all of you. I’m delighted that you’re 
here for this first ever Women’s Economic 
Leadership Summit. Linda, I want to espe- 
cially thank you and the Center for Policy 
Alternatives for your role in this meeting. 

I couldn't help thinking, when Betsy was 
introducing me, that I—of all the things that 
I have done to try to elevate the status, the 
visibility, and the success of women, the most 
difficult one for me to do was just this week 
when I permitted Secretary Albright to rep- 
resent me in throwing out the first ball— 
[laughter|—of the baseball season. It was 
very difficult. But you see, she got a lot more 
publicity for it than I would have. [Laughter] 

She throws hard, straight, and low when 
necessary—{laughter|—that’s good. 

I’m delighted to see all of you here. When 
I came into office, one of the things that I 
wanted most to do was not only to fashion 
a new economic policy for our country that 
would move the economy forward but to do 
it in a way that would address two problems 
that I saw really eating away at the heart of 
America: one, the fact that all Americans 
didn’t have a chance to participate in our 
economy, even when it was doing well, and 
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I wanted to change that; and second, the fact 
that more and more Americans were having 
genuine difficulty fulfilling their responsibil- 
ities to their children and their responsibil- 
ities at work, principally lower income work- 
ing people but not exclusively lower income 
working people, a lot of others as well. 

So we attempted not only to have a big 
economic strategy on the big issues, focusing 
on cutting the deficit, eventually balancing 
the budget, continuing to invest in education 
and technology and research, expanding 
trade—all of those things that I think are so 
important—but also to specifically target 
people and places that had been left out of 
the economic mainstream with initiatives like 
the empowerment zones, the community de- 
velopment financial institutions initiative, the 
microenterprise initiative, which I imagine 
Hillary will talk a little bit about when she 
comes over in a few minutes. But also with 
a lot of initiatives specifically directed toward 
women, the things that we’ve done in the 
Small Business Administration, increasing by 
300 percent the number of loans to women 
from the SBA, and a number of other things. 
And of course we have done a lot in the area 
of work and family. 

And I think the results have been, conserv- 
atively speaking, pretty impressive. Just this 
morning the new unemployment figures 
were announced. Unemployment dropped to 
5.2 percent. I now think we have persuaded 
most economists that we could actually have 
5 percent or lower unemployment in this 
country without having inflation if we do it 
with discipline. I’m going to do everything 
I can to get a balanced budget agreement 
this year so that it will send a signal to the 
markets that they can keep interest rates 
modest, we can keep the markets strong, and 
we can keep creating jobs and bring more 
and more people into the work force. 

Because, keep in mind, this 5.2 percent 
unemployment rate is misleading. There are 
lots and lots of States that have unemploy- 
ment rates at 4 percent or less now. There 
are huge numbers of areas in States that have 
unemployment rates of 4.5, 4 percent, or 
less, and then there are places that have un- 
employment rates of 10 percent or more. So 
it’s very important that we keep this effort 
going. It’s also very important on the ques- 
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tion of whether we can move the number 
of people from welfare to work that are pre- 
scribed in the welfare reform bill, and I'll 
say a little more about that in a minute. 

But the point I want to make to you is, 
number one, it’s very important to do the 
big things right. And we have to continue 
to do that. If the overall economy is doing 
well because more and more women are well 
educated and well versed in business and be- 
cause there are more and more groups out 
there trying to support each other and bring 
people into the economic mainstream, a lot 
of good things will happen if nothing else 
is done. So it’s important to do the big things 
right. 

But secondly, it’s also important to have 
specific, targeted initiatives that open up 
economy opportunity for everybody. The av- 
erage pay of women is still only 71 cents on 
the dollar of what men make; for minority 
women it’s about 60 cents. It’s still more dif- 
ficult on the whole for women to start a busi- 
ness. It’s still more difficult on the whole for 
women to rise above certain levels in cor- 
porations. And we can’t stop until we have 
this whole thing done. That’s really the thing 
I want you to focus on today. 

And what I'd like to do is just to summarize 
very quickly some of the things that we’ve 
tried to do that directly or indirectly bear on 
this, the major initiatives outstanding that 
we're trying to implement in this Congress, 
and then again say that I hope that one of 
the things that will come out of the summit 
is that you will give us some more ideas about 
the road from here and where we go. 

If you look at the world we are living in 
and the one we are certain to live in for the 
next few decades, it will be a world in which 
the flexibility of all human potential in a 
country will ‘determine its capacity for suc- 
cess—the ability to learn, the ability to work, 
the ability to change, and the ability to rec- 
oncile competing obligations. The biggest 
competing obligation for any great society as 
a whole is, how do you balance the need to 
be highly competitive with the need to ade- 
quately reward work and provide a decent 
amount of security, without which people 
feel so disoriented it’s hard for them to be 
productive? How do you strike the right bal- 
ance, that requires us to forge a whole new 
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synthesis in economic policy and to break out 
of old ways of thinking? 

At a very personal level, we have to do 
the same thing with work and family. How 
do you enable people to succeed in the work 
place, to find personal fulfillment, whether 
it’s in a for-profit or a not-for-profit or a pub- 
lic environment? How do you get the maxi- 
mum number of able-bodied people in the 
work force and never forget that any society’s 
most important task is raising good children 
who are successful and wholesome and 
happy and able to grow into successful peo- 
ple? 

And so when we look at the future, we 
have to analyze every issue in terms of those 
two things. So that, if you take, for example, 
the struggle that I’ve waged here for the last 
4 years to get people to accept, respect, and 
indeed rejoice in the fact that we are becom- 
ing an evermore multiracial, multiethnic so- 
ciety—that also, parenthetically, is necessary 
if we’re going to reconcile these economic 
issues properly and if we're going to reconcile 
work and family properly, because we’re not 
going to be able to raise successful children 
unless they fell comfortable not only with 
their own heritage but in respecting and 
dealing with people of different heritages. So 
this is very, very important. 

I'd just like to start with that, because it’s 
very important that, you know, when any- 
body brings something to me, and they say, 
“Mr. President, we ought to do this,” or “We 
shouldn’t do that,” or “We should try to stop 
the other thing,” I try to see it through that 
framework. And I try to ask myself more and 
more, how will this affect America when our 
daughter is my age? What will this country 
look like in 30 years? How will we maintain 
the American dream? How will we maintain 
a sense of one America with genuine respect 
for our differences? How will we maintain 
the leadership of this country? 

Just this morning I had a wonderful event 
with a number of leading Republicans and 
Democrats who have worked in arms control 
for years, endorsing the ratification of the 
Chemical Weapons Convention, which, by 
the way, is a very big thing not only in terms 
of national security but in terms of our eco- 
nomic well being that we do this. But the 
most important thing to me is it will help 
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to provide the right balance between change 
and security for the American people 30 
years from now if we do it. And if we don’t, 
we'll pay a terrible price for it. And I think 
every one of you—we all need a kind of a 
framework for the future that we think about. 

I'll just say this one other example. I had 
a very successful summit meeting in Helsinki 
with President Yeltsin. But the only way it 
succeeded was that he was able—not just me, 
but he was able to think about a future that 
is very different from the immediate past and 
not to be imprisoned by the categories of the 
past but to think about, you know, what do 
I want Russia to look like in 30 years? What 
do I want the men and women coming of 
age in Russia to be like? What kind of life 
do I want them to live? How should they 
relate to the United States and to the rest 
of Europe? And this sort of courageous 
thinking is really required of all of us. And 
we may have to give up some things we'd 
just as soon not give up in the short run, 
but we’re going to be able to embrace a much 
richer future if we do it. 

Now, to come back to the subject of the 
meeting, it seems to me that we have to stay 
with the proposition that in the near term, 
that small business will be the most powerful 
engine of opportunity for the largest number 
of women who are trying to move into the 
economic mainstream, either as employees 
or owners. When I became President—I 
think this is right—I believe that woman- 
owned businesses contributed about $1.6 
trillion to our gross national product. It’s up 
to $2.3 trillion now. One in five employees 
in the country are working for a business 
owned by a woman. That’s a stunning statis- 
tic. 

It also means that we have to do more to 
try to help women have access to the credit 
markets, to move in, to succeed. And we have 
tried to do that with the SBA and with other 
things. But secondly, it means that we have 
to be sensitive to the fact that if more women 
work in small businesses, they will be more 
vulnerable unless we have other mechanisms 
to enable them to succeed. That’s one of the 
big reasons I thought it was important to 
raise the minimum wage. It’s one of the big 
reasons that one of the most important provi- 
sions of the 1993 deficit reduction act in our 
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economic plan was a huge expansion in the 
earned-income tax credit for working fami- 
lies. So it’s a very good thing to do. 

By the way, what that means is now that 
all families with two children with incomes 
of under $30,000 a year are now paying 
markedly lower taxes than they would have 
been paying if that bill hadn’t passed. So it 
has made a difference. It’s one of the reasons 
that I was proud that the Family and Medical 
Leave Act was the first bill I signed. We have 
millions of ple who have now taken ad- 
vantage of that, and we know that it has not 
hurt our economy. And again I will say, I 
know that it is somewhat inconvenient for 
some businesses on occasion, even though 
the surveys show that way over 80 percent 
of the businesses say there’s been literally no 
cost. But in the end it has to increase the 
productivity of a society when people feel 
that they can do a good job at work and 
they're not worried sick at work about either 
their children, their parents, their spouses, 
or someone else because they can’t even have 
a basic amount of time with them when they 
need it. So these are things it seems to me 
we need to focus on in the future. 

We changed the pension laws in the last 
couple of years in ways that I think are very 
important, especially to a lot of women work- 
ers who have been employed by companies 
that were vulnerable. When I became Presi- 
dent, they told me that the pension system 
of the country was going to be the next S&L 
crisis. And the Pension Benefit Guarantee 
Corporation was in terrible trouble and had 
been in debt for 16 years. Well, now it’s run- 
ning a surplus for the first time in over 20 
years, and over 40 million workers have had 
their pensions secured. We made it easier 
for millions and millions of people to take 
out 401(k) plans and to keep them when they 
move from job to job and made nonprofits 
eligible for 401(k) plans, hospitals, edu- 
cational institutions, other health care institu- 
tions. This affects 4 million women. 

And we now know that while we have to 
be determined to preserve the stability and 
the integrity of the Social Security system, 
it is really not adequate to maintain the life- 
style of people when they get in their retire- 
ment years. We have to have higher savings 
rates for people in the work force. And since 
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more and more retirement plans that are 
funded by employers are going to define con- 
tribution plans instead of define benefit 
plans, it is absolutely essential that we con- 
tinue to move forward with both the integrity 
and the accessibility of savings plans for re- 
tirements for women in the work force. And 
we have some more things that we will pro- 
pose to the Congress this year to try to 
strengthen the integrity as well as the acces- 
sibility of retirement. I think it is very, very 
significant. 

In addition to that, we have tried to im- 
prove, as Betsy said, the operation of the 
Federal child care programs and how they 
interface with those at the local level. And 
in the welfare reform bill, one of the best 
things about it was we put up $4 billion more 
for child care. But let me say, I still believe 
in some ways that’s the most underfunded 
employee support program in the United 
States. And I urge you to take a look at that— 
about the delivery system and how it works. 

One of the things that I think should be 
done intensely in every State—and I’m going 
around to State legislators, along with the 
Vice President and the First Lady, to talk 
to them about education reform and welfare 
reform, and one of the things that I think 
every State should do is to target the estab- 
lishment of child care centers and the train- 
ing of child care workers for moving people 
from welfare to work and then giving people 
on welfare who do become certified child 
care workers either free or discounted serv- 
ice for their own children in the child care 
centers where their parents work. 

If you look at it, we have a window here 
of significant opportunity, because the States 
got a block grant under the welfare reform 
bill, targeted to how much they were getting 
when the welfare rolls were at their highest. 
The welfare rolls have now dropped by about 
2.5 million, the biggest drop in history. So 
they have some extra money here until the 
next economic recession comes along. 

And I believe that one of the most signifi- 
cant things that can be done—and I urge all 
of you to ask your States to consider doing 
this and to lobby at the State level to do 
this—is to focus very sharply on the oppor- 
tunity this welfare reform bill plus this extra 
cash the States gives up to set up for the 
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first time a genuinely comprehensive, well 
trained, well staffed, properly funded child 
care network in the country in a way that 
will move people from welfare to work and 
make child care available to lower wage 
working people who have never been on wel- 
fare in their lives but can’t afford decent child 
care for their kids. It’s a terrific opportunity, 
and we should be doing it. 

Let me also say that we’ve done a lot of 
other things here that only—at least indi- 
rectly impact the economy, but have a huge 
impact on women: the Violence Against 
Women’s Office, which I think has done a 
great job in the Justice Department, the 
Women’s Health Office, the White House 
Women’s Office that Betsy heads, the White 
House Interagency Committee on Women’s 
Business Enterprise. We have dramatically 
increased medical research in areas that dis- 
proportionately affect women and involve 
women in testing protocols in a way they 
were not involved before I became Presi- 
dent, which dramatically compromised the 
medical research effort of the country in 
terms of how it affected women. And I think 
that has been changed substantially, and I’m 
very proud of that. 

Now, there is still a lot to do, and let me 
just mention some of the things that are my 
priorities. First of all, in the health care area. 
While the Kennedy-Kassebaum bill did a 
good thing saying that you couldn’t be denied 
health insurance if someone in your family 
got sick or when you change jobs, it’s only 
good if you can still afford to buy your health 
insurance. And we know there are 10 million 
children who still aren’t insured and that a 
huge percentage of them aren’t insured be- 
cause their parents lose their insurance when 
they lose their jobs or when they’re between 
jobs. 

We have a proposal on the table which 
we think, with the money we now have avail- 
able, will cut that number to 5 million. There 
are other proposals which have been offered 
in this Congress by both Republicans and 
Democrats alike. I would just urge you to 
do whatever you can and say whatever you 
can to whomever you can to tell us to do 
the best we can. I mean, we do have a sense 
that—I think a sense—there’s a majority I 
think in the Congress now committed to 
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doing as much as we can on this. And if we 
could get the kids of this country insured, 
it wouldn’t be long before we'd figure out 
how to fill the rest of the gaps. That’s what 
I believe. And so I hope that we can make 
progress there. 

With regard to welfare reform, the prob- 
lems that I see in the bill are as follows. 
Number one, the biggest problem has noth- 
ing to do with welfare reform, and that is 
that they cut aid to legal immigrants too 
much. And I’m not talking about people who 
come here and don’t tell the truth when they 
come to America and immediately try to get 
on welfare. I’m talking about people who 
work, pay taxes, have children. Many of them 
are women and, through no fault of their 
own, get sick, are victims of crime, have acci- 
dents, and now won't be able to claim any 
access to Medicaid or any other public bene- 
fits. Our budget corrects that, and I hope 
you will support that. 

Furthermore, and right on point here, I 
believe that women businessowners are more 
likely than men businessowners to be sen- 
sitive to the extra effort that will have to be 
made to move people from welfare to work. 
But we know that most of these jobs are 
going to have to come from the private sec- 
tor. 

Now, let me just describe to you what the 
dimension of the problem is in welfare re- 
form. In the last 4 years, our economy pro- 
duced 11.5 million jobs. We had never done 
that before. That’s the most we ever pro- 
duced. In that 11.5 million jobs, there were 
one million people who moved from welfare 
to work. Of that one million people who 
moved from welfare to work, my Council of 
Economic Advisers estimates that about half 
of them moved from welfare to work because 
the economy got better and if nobody had 
lifted a finger, they would have moved from 
welfare to work because people don’t like to 
be on welfare. They want to go to work if 
they can. 

The other half of the other half, most them 
moved from welfare to work because of spe- 
cial efforts that had already been made in 
the States and localities under welfare reform 
initiatives that were already underway. Some 
of them moved off the welfare rolls because 
we had a 50 percent increase in child support 
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collections in 4 years, something that I’m 
very proud of. And we have provisions to do 
better even, and we're going to do better. 

But here’s the rub: under this new law, 
40 percent of those who are able-bodied and 
able-minded enough to be in the work force 
have to move from welfare to work some 
time in the next 4 years. And to cut to the 
chase, that’s about 900,000 more. But that’s 
900,000 more that have to move from welfare 
to work whether we can produce 11.5 million 
jobs for another 4 years or not. If we did 
it back to back, it would be wonderful, and 
we might. But if we do, we will sure enough 
set some records. It has not ever been done 
before. 

That means two things: One, we should 
give some extra help to communities with 
high unemployment to hire people to do 
community service related jobs, and there’s 
something in our budget for that; but second, 
most of these jobs are going to have to come 
from the private sector and from welfare re- 
form efforts. And there are—in my budget, 
there is a special credit which you can get 
only if you can demonstrate, A, that you've 
hired someone from welfare to work and, B, 
that they got a new job; they didn’t replace 
someone else. But the credit is substantial. 
It’s 50 percent of the salary up to $10,000 
a year. So that is, in effect, an education and 
training supplement because we know that 
some of these folks who have never had work 
experience are going to be hard to place. 

In addition to that, every State can—and 
I've been going around challenging them to 
do, and several are starting—can give the 
welfare check to an employer as an education 
and training supplement. In Kansas City, if 
you pay $1.75 over the minimum wage, 
they'll give you the welfare check. Kansas 
City will give it to you for up to 4 years. But 
most States would be more like a year. 

But the point is, even if as a private em- 
ployer, you couldn’t hire someone for more 
than the length of the subsidy, if you hired 
somebody for a year, they'd have something 
on a resume. It would be that much easier 
to get another job. That would be 1 year on 
their 5 year lifetime limit on welfare that 
wouldn’t be used up. So it would be worth 
doing even if it could just be done for a year. 
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And the women businessowners of Amer- 
ica can have a huge impact in doing some- 
thing that, by the way, will also help the econ- 
omy if you create that many more consumers, 
bring that many more people into the work 
force, have that many more people being 
productive, that many more people being a 
positive role model for their own children. 
This is a huge thing. So I hope that you will, 
all of you, do what you can to try to mobilize 
the women business people of America to 
try to take an active and aggressive role in 
this effort. 

I have asked the Congress to pass what 
I think is a good flextime bill to give people 
more options to take their overtime in time 
or money. But I think the important thing 
is that the employee ought to have the 
choice. It shouldn’t be a way around the 40 
hour work week. [Applause] Thank you. 

I have asked the Congress—I think—I’ve 
asked the Congress to expand family and 
medical leave in a very narrow way just to 
give some time off to go to children’s con- 
ferences at school and to take their children 
or their parents to regular doctor’s appoint- 
ments in a very limited fashion. I hope that 
will pass and find favor. And as I said, we’ve 
also proposed some other things in the retire- 
ment security area. 

The last thing I would say is, I think that 
there are a lot of women who are outside 
their regular school years who deserve a sec- 
ond chance, who could make a major con- 
tribution to the economic life of this country. 
And the education proposals that are on the 
table in this Congress would be really help- 
ful. If we pass the $1,500 a year tax credit 
for the first 2 years of college, it would in 
effect make community college education as 
universal as high school is today. 

I also proposed a tax deduction of up to 
oan 000 a year for the cost of any high 
school—any tuition after high school, easier 
access to an IRA that you could withdraw 
from tax-free to pay for education, and the 
biggest increase in Pell grants in 20 years. 

But I think these things are important. We 
need to remind ourselves that the average 
age of people in our educational institutions 
is going higher and higher and higher. Even 
in the 4 year colleges now, it’s up to 25— 
26 in some of our 4 year colleges in America. 
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Most of our community colleges, it’s higher 
than that. And so having universal access so 
people can get a second chance, I think, is 
profoundly important. And I hope that you 
will support that. It’s a big deal for our econ- 
omy and a big deal for women’s economic 
opportunity. 

So these are the things that we’re going 
to be pushing. If you have other ideas I hope 
you will do that and give them to us. 

And the last thing I want to say is I hope 
you will continue to participate as partners 
with us. I went to a memorial service yester- 
day over at the Commerce Department for 
Ron Brown and the other people who were 
killed a year ago in Croatia. And I think one 
of the more important things that Secretary 
Brown did was to make sure that he empha- 
sized women business leaders in these trade 
missions and reaching out to the rest of the 
world and trying to build ties. So I hope you 
will look for other opportunities to partici- 
pate in that way and to continue to be a part 
of the partnership that we're trying to estab- 
lish with America to create the kind of coun- 
try we want for the 21st century. 

Thank you very much. Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:41 p.m. in the 
Indian Treaty Room at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Betsy Myers, Deputy As- 
sistant to the President for Women’s Initiatives 
and Outreach, and Maria Echaveste, Assistant to 
the President and Director of Public Liaison, 
White House; and Linda Tarr-Whelan, president 
and chief executive officer, Center for Policy Al- 
ternatives. 
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April 2 

The President declared a major disaster in 
the State of Washington and ordered Federal 
aid to supplement State and local recovery 
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efforts in the area struck by heavy rains, snow 
melt, flooding, and land and mud slides, 
March 18~-28. 


April 4 

The President announced his intention to 
reappoint Robert A. Gaines as a member of 
the National Capital Planning Commission. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
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Special Assistant to the President for Eco- 
nomic Policy Ellen Seidman, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor Olena Berg, and National 
Economic Adviser Gene Sperling 


Released April 1 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released April 2 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released April 3 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President’s meeting with Prime Min- 
ister Guterres of Portugal 


Released April 4 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy 
Press Secretary David Johnson, NSC Senior 
Director for Defense Policy and Arms Con- 
trol Robert Bell, and Under Secretary of 
Commerce William Reinsch on the Chemical 
Weapons Convention 
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S.410 / Public Law 105-8 
To extend the effective date of the Invest- 
ment Advisers Supervision Coordination Act 
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